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“Let there be progress, therefore ; a widespread and eager 
progress in every century and epoch, both of individuals and of 
the general body, of every Christian and of the whole Church, 
a progress in intelligence, knowledge and wisdom, but always 
within their natural limits, and without sacrifice of the identity 
of Catholic teaching, feeling and opinion.”—StT, VINCENT OF 
LERINS, Commonit, c. 6. 
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IRISH MONKS ON THE CONTINENT. 


There is an abundance of evidence to be found in docu- 
ment ranging from the fifth and sixth centuries downward 
which, if collected, would throw light upon the great work 
accomplished by the Irish monks who sojourned on the Con- 
tinent in the early Middle Ages. They were remarkable men 
in many respects, active and versatile, intensely pious and 
imbued with true missionary zeal; they built churches and 
monasteries, but they built schools as well; they labored at the 
solution of the problems, secular and religious, of their day, 
and left some records of their labors in writing. The merest 
sketch of their many labors can be attempted in the present 
article which is devoted chiefly to the illustration of an 
apothegm of Der Trompeter von Sikkingen, ‘‘Keltisch Blut 
treibt in die Ferne,’’ namely that inborn roving propensity 
which was so remarkable that it was a common expression in 
the ninth century that travelling and going on pilgrimages had 
become second nature to the Irishman.'' He was the greatest 
traveller of the Middle Ages and most frequently in bands of 
the apostolic number of twelve they pilgrimed from one 
celebrated shrine or cloister to another. They were easily rec- 
ognized by the cloak they wore, their long pilgrim’s staff, their 
painted eyelids, and the leathern pouch with flasks and tablets 
which they carried on their back. Their number seems to have 


*“ Scotorum, quibus consuetudo peregrinandi jam paene in naturam con- 
versa.” Walafrid Strabo, Mon. Germ. Hist., II, 30. 
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been greatest in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and they 
were to be met with in the most remote places. In Bulgaria, 
Frederick Barbarossa on his crusade came upon a cloister 
presided over by an Irish abbot, and in the Bollandists for 
February 2 (I. 366), may be read the story of a certain Mauri- 
cius who belonged to the Irish monastery at Ratisbon. This 
Mauricius, the chronicler says, was very clever and always 
thinking of something new, and once, accompanied by a boy, 
he braved the perils of the trackless world, devia mundi, and 
reached the court of the King of Russia; there he was pre- 
sented with rich gifts and valuable furs from the proceeds of 
which on his return the cloister was roofed. In the early part 
of the thirteenth century no less than twelve monasteries in 
Germany, founded, and some occupied exclusively, by Irish- 
men, were to some extent subject to the Abbot of Ratisbon, 
and in the life of the Irishman Marianus we are told that many 
of his countrymen, when they had heard how he had dedicated 
all his boyhood and manhood to God, leaving behind friends 
and riches, renounced the world and its wickedness for ever- 
lasting life, and with happy mind followed Christ over land 
and sea and the man of God, Marianus.". But many more 
examples might be quoted of the Hibernict exules, the veterani 
and paupers et pegrini gentis Scotorum, who came in such 
numbers that a writer in the latter half of the ninth century 
says that it seemed as if all Ireland with a host of philosophers, 
scorning the dangers of the sea, had migrated to the mainland.’ 
Many of these Hibernian exiles never returned to their native 
land; some returned but for a while and brought back with 
them to their newly founded homes their greatest treasures, 
books. They lived as hermits or founded monasteries in the 
countries now known as France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. Only a few of the best known of these Irish monks and 
only a few of their most celebrated settlements on the Con- 
tinent ean be told of here. For one name or work whose 


1“ Multi ex concivibus suis, qui pueritiam _juventutemque ejuedem ‘Deo per 
omnia dicatam noverant, derelictis rebus carisque propinquis, caduca prae aeternis 
hilari mente abjicientes per tot maria, perque tot invia regna, Christum virumque 
Dei Marianum sunt secuti.” Acta SS., February 2 (I, 368). 

2“ Quid Hiberniam memorem, contempto pelagi discrimine, pene totam cum 
grege philosophor um ad littora nostra migrantem?” Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte 
der | Litt. des Mittelalters, II, 118, 287. 
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memory remains how many hundreds must have perished with- 
out leaving a trace! 


I. Sarnt CoLtumBanus oF Bossio. 


From Piacenza in the province of Pavia it is a good day’s 
journey to Bobbio and back. The hotel-porter waked me at 
five, and, candle in hand, led the way through the stone cor- 
ridors and down the winding stairs to the entrance where, with 
a ridiculously large key, he opened a panel in the lower corner 
of the courtyard-door just large enough for me to crawl out 
by. ‘The train was due at the city gate at six, but it had first 
to cross the town and there was time to try the coffee which 
an old Italian was boiling on an open fire. The time was the 
end of March, the sun was rising and the trees and shrubs on 
the level stretch of land were just beginning to bud and sprout. 
The three rickety timeworn cars clattered and bounded over 
the badly laid rails on the side of the highway, and the en- 
gineer, who seemed bent on making as much noise as possible, 
blew the whistle a mile before a village was reached or a road 
crossed. But everyone seemed to be awake and astir already. 
It happened to be one of those festivals that the people still 
observe, although the Church no longer obliges them to do so. 
The fields and farms were deserted but the road was crowded 
with country people streaming toward the town, most on foot 
but many in two-wheeled carts drawn by asses. 

Carriages were changed at Cassano, and at Rivergaro we 
found the vettura which was to bring us on to Bobbio. The 
goods were piled on the roof while the half dozen passengers 
found places within on the open benches. The driver, a big, 
strapping fellow cracked his long whip sharp and loud and 
often, called the three burly horses by pretty diminutives and 
urged them on to a kind of recitative. We were now booked 
for our four hours’ ride to Bobbio. The road lies over a low 
ridge of the Apennines between Milan and Genoa and winds 
along the course of the Trebbia, the valley of which is memor- 
able as the site of Hannibal’s winter quarters, before his vic- 
tory over the Romans, where his force suffered great losses in 
men, horses, elephants and equipment. The river’s bed is very 
wide but only a narrow strip of its white stony bottom is now 
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covered with water. At every hamlet a halt was made to take 
and deliver mails, for our diligenza was the mail coach as well, 
and as it rolled through the single street of a village inhabit- 
ants followed it to the general store which served as postoffice. 
At last Bobbio came in sight perched on the side of a hill not 
far from where the river from which it takes its name meets 
the Trebbia. The town is kept from sliding down into the 
river by a high circumvallation. It overlooks the boisterous 
river, spanned by the bold arches of a long stone bridge. Here 
women were washing linen and placing the sheets to bleach on 
the even whiter stones. The town is ‘‘non ignobile edifi- 
catum,’’ to quote an ancient historian of the place, and no 
doubt had its beginnings in the places of shelter built by the 
early monks for the use of the mountaineers. The houses have 
flat or low-pitched roofs and are all of stone covered with a 
white stucco that glares in the rays of the sun. Among them 
the tower of St. Columbanus’ stands out prominently. After 
the horses had brought us with a final spurt and clatter of 
hoofs through the main street and had pulled up in the midst 
of the waiting Bobbiensi, ‘‘the children of St. Columbanus,’’ 
as they are proud to call themselves, we were glad to alight 
and at once apply ourselves to the study of the old church and 
the remains of the monastery. 

The life and works of Columbanus, one of the most remark- 
able figures of the Middle Ages, have been the subjects of 
many and eloquent writers, notably of Montalembert in his 
‘*Les Moines d’Occident,’’ so that only a few words need be 
said to recall his part in the great exodus of Irish missionaries 
and scholars which began, so far as we know, with Columbanus 
and his companions. Of all the Scotti who came to the Con- 
tinent, Columbanus is undoubtedly the most celebrated. He is 
the only one about whom many records have come down to us 
and the first one of whom anything certain can be told: ‘‘Issi 
d’une ille de mer qui est apelée Illande sains Columbins,’’* 
who was also called Columba, was born in the year 542 in 
‘‘that island whose favored conditions, numerous tribes and 
freedom from wars have been the theme of many writers.’’ 
Jonas, our chief authority and almost a contemporary of 








*“ Chroniques de saint Denis.” 
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Columbanus, begins his life of the Saint with the above words. 
‘‘The island,’’ he continues, ‘‘the Scotti inhabit, a people, al- 
though far removed from the laws and customs of the rest of 
the world, surpassing all their neighbors in their strong and 
lively Christian faith.’’' We shall pass over the early period 
of Columbanus’ life devoted to preparation for his mission and 
to studies at the famous school at Bangor. It was about the 
year 590 that he, with twelve companions, among them Gallus, 
whom we shall have to speak of later as the Apostle of Ale- 
mannia, reached the land of the Franks where he spent half of 
his lifetime in the work of teaching the Franks and Gallo- 
Romans, reforming the depraved Merovingians, raising the 
degenerate church, founding monasteries which became centers 
of civilization and culture, and instructing those who were to 
carry on the work after him. Persecuted and driven from 
place to place by those whom his censure had offended, and 
compelled to abandon the scene of so many years of labor he 
was finally driven to the coast and to seek his home. But the 
boat which was to take him to the ship was providentially 
beaten back by a storm. Then began his travels along the 
upper Rhine, where he preached among the almost heathen 
people of what is now northern and eastern Switzerland, stop- 
ping for awhile at the few scattered Christian settlements 
along the way and leaving behind him here and there disciples 
to found cloisters and settlements in the heart of the wild 
country and its savage inhabitants. He lived by the lake of 
Zurich and reached the shores of Lake Constance, where he 
remained for some time, especially at Bregenz at the eastern 
end of the lake. There he was seized with the desire to carry 
the Gospel among the Slavs, but was deterred by a vision. It 
was then he determined to go to Italy and probably with Attala, 
who became his successor in Italy and second abbot of Bobbio, 
for his sole companion. In the year 612, in the sixty-ninth or 
seventieth year of his age, but with strength unbroken and 
courage undaunted, he started on foot through upper Rhetia 





1“ Columbanus igitur qui et Columba dicitur ortus est ex Hibernia insula in 
extremo Oceani sita cujus insule situs, ut ferunt, amenus ac diversarum capax 
nationum, ceterorum caret bellis populorum. Hane Scottorum gens incolit, gens 
quamquam absque reliquarum gentium legibus, tamen in Christiani vigoris dog- 
mate florens, omnium vicinarum gentium fide prepollet.” (In Mabillon Acta 
SS. Ord. S. Ben. See. II.) 
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and over the Alps upon a journey of several hundred miles, 
which at that time must have been one of the greatest difficulty 
and danger. ‘The lines in Frodoardus’ metrical life of Co- 
lumbanus in reference to this marvellous journey deserve to 
be quoted: ‘‘Then Columbanus with the wings and spirit of 
a dove, seeking a supernal realm, flies over the Gallic Alps, 
and lighting on the Ausonian land is received with honor by 
King Agilulfus.’’’ 

This Agilulfus was the Lombard king at Milan, and was most 
desirous of having Columbanus within his domain. A certain 
favorite of the king’s suggested the neighborhood of Bobbio 
as well suited for such a settlement as Columbanus wished to 
establish. He described it as a vast solitude among the ridges 
of the Apennines, the land extremely fertile, well watered and 
the rivers abounding in fish. Columbanus accepted the offer 
which the king sanctioned by a grant of land four miles round 
about the ruins of an ancient church which was found there 
and which had been dedicated to St. Peter. His first task was 
the rebuilding of the church and the building of a small wooden 
chapel and a cloister for those who gathered around him. 
In spite of his advanced age (he died the 23d of November, 615) 
he took part in all the work of improving the land and con- 
structing the buildings, and before long this last of Colum- 
banus’ foundations had struck a firm root.‘ 

Several epochs in the long history of the church have left 
their traces in the structure, style and ornamentation of the 
buildings. Toward the end of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth the Benedictines renovated the 
church and the monastery on a grand scale, and these remain 
with few changes to the present day. The exterior of the 
church is very plain, but not unattractive. It is low and broad, 
built of brick above and plastered below, with rectangular 





1 “Ergo Columbanus pennis animisque columbe 
Regna superna petens, Gallorum transvolat Alpes 
Ausoniam ingrediens, Agilulfo rege decenter 
Excipitur.” 

“ At Pater ipse Columbanus dum clauditur annus, 

Mandatis nova septa colit celle Ebobiensis. 

Nexibus hine animam carnis tenebrisque solutam 
Almifico celis infert splendore decoram. 

Pignora restructi per eum Templi ede locantur. 
Quam celse meritum vite data signa loquuntur: 
Strenuitatem animi prestans doctrina profatur.” (Ibid.) 
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windows, and is set off by a fine row of columns of medium 
height at the entrance. Under the roof-tree is a statue of the 
patron of the church and of the diocese and city of Bobbio. 
The interior is, of course, adorned in the Italian style, and con- 
tains some mural paintings, also paintings on wood and a choir 
with carved stalls, all of which are worth seeing. Especially 
worthy of attention is a painting on the wall in front of and 
over the high altar representing Pope Gregory promulgating 
the Gregorian chant. A little below the level of the lower 
church are parts of a wall a few feet square made of rough 
stone or rubble incased in mortar; this is probably all that 
remains of the original foundation; it is at one corner of the 
crypt and it is possible to make out the beginnings of a tower 
or arch. The exterior creates a similar impression; the oldest 
wall is a score of feet high. It is pierced with narrow lancet 
windows. It is possible that the present church is slightly 
removed from the site of the oldest erection, or else that this 
wall was part of a bell tower at a little distance from the 
church. The cloister is obviously of later date and its spa- 
cious halls are now occupied by the municipal offices and 
school rooms except that part which is allotted to the parish 
priest. The buildings are of the conventional cloister type; 
the pillars of the colonnade are of the sandstone of the country, 
with the exception of two which are of the same shape as the 
other, but, strangely enough, hewn out of granite; how the 
granite was obtained is a mystery, since none is to be found 
within a very great distance. The old walls swarm with 
lizards which sun themselves on the warm stones and disappear 
like a flash when a step is heard on the cold pavement of the 
corridor. There are other remains of the olden times: a well 
bisected by the garden wall, so that it is half within and half 
without the precincts of the monastery. It is only a few yards 
from the rear wall of the sacristy, and undoubtedly dates from 
the time of the earliest settlers. An hour’s walk distant from 
the monastery are two caves, one to the north, the other to the 
east, the so-called grotta and letto di S. Colombano, where tra- 
dition says he was accustomed to retire for meditation and 
prayer. 

In the lower sacristy, which the people call scurolo, are kept 
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the many priceless treasures of the church. Of those relating 
to its oldest history and Irish founders the relies of St. Colum- 
banus deserve first attention. The head of the Saint is en- 
closed in a bust of silver representing Columbanus. His body 
is preserved on the high altar in a richly sculptured marble 
casket with the inscription: S. Columbanus Hiberniensis . . . 
animo nunc celo corpore hic requiescit. The basso-relievos 
represent Columbanus at the feet of Gregory the Great, who 
is in the act of presenting him with a large stone jar. This 
jar, which is still to be seen in the Church, was given to Co- 
lumbanus by the Pope on the occasion of his visit to Rome in 
the year 599, and is said to be one of the six hydrie told of in 
the Gospel where, at the marriage feast in Cana, the miracle 
of the conversion of water into wine was wrought. Other 
relics, which, according to the ancient tradition, are believed 
to have belonged to the Saint, are the lower part of a small 
bow! or drinking cup, once provided with a cover which is now 
missing, and the miraculous coltello di S. Columbano. <A very 
ancient set of small bells is also shown; they were fastened on 
a strip of wood and were to be shaken in the hand all together. 
There were originally five bells on the strip, but only three are 
left and their combination is not inharmonious; it is likely that 
they were used to call the monks together in the cloister, church 
or field, for we find mention in the chronicles of the time of the 
use of small bells for that purpose. 

No likeness of Columbanus has come down to us; according 
to Jonas he was of slight stature. The paintings in the church 
are of comparatively recent date, and several of them represent 
episodes in the life of the founder, as the story of his destroy- 
ing the huge caldron of beer which the pagans were about to 
offer up to their god Wotan. Columbanus blew strongly on 
the rim of the vessel, so that it toppled over and fell in pieces. 
The subject of another legend depicted in the church is that 
of his commanding a bear, which had killed one of a team of 
oxen, to be fastened to the yoke and ever afterward to take the 
place of the ox he had killed. 

It would not be easy to measure the work which St. Co- 
lumbanus accomplished as missionary, reformer, founder and 
legislator of a monastic order and teacher. He was a man of 
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indomitable energy, sincere piety and extraordinary holiness, 
but sometimes impatient and vehement, a combination that is 
not uncommon, in a minor degree, among his countrymen. 
Wherever he and his companions went among the Franks, the 
Suevi, Alemanni, Lombards or Italians and laid out a monastery 
or made a settlement, he assumed that that place became a new 
Ireland: ‘‘ We are here in Ireland,’’ he wrote with pride from 
France to Pope Boniface, ‘‘and we borrow nothing from the 
rules of these Gauls. At peace in our deserts we trouble no 
one and live according to the rules of our teachers.’’ It is not 
within the province or ability of the present writer to discuss 
the strengh and weakness of the rule instituted by St. Colum- 
banus and the reasons for its absorption by the more practical 
and less severe, but not more brilliant, order of St. Benedict. 
‘*Colomban avait plus de cet élan qui entraine pour un jour ou 
une vie d’homme que de cette profondeur du génie qui crée 
pour les siécles’’ (Montalembert). 

One of the greatest services for which we must ever be 
grateful to St. Columbanus and his companions and followers 
was their cultivation of letters and the interest they took in 
books. Columbanus himself had received the best possible 
education of the time, and, like many of the educated Irish of 
the day, most likely knew Greek, and possibly even Hebrew, 
not to speak of Irish and Latin; we are fortunate in having 
several of the sermons, letters and instructions which he wrote 
on dogmatic and moral subjects for the guidance of his order; 
these show that he possessed an extraordinary insight into the 
spiritual life, that he was deeply learned in theology and sacred 
and profane literature and a writer of great power. His prose 
is somewhat stiff and labored, but nevertheless simple and 
always animated by a natural eloquence which is often embel- 
lished by similes taken from nature or from his long and un- 
exampled experience and travels. Occasionally, however, as 
in his letter to Pope Boniface, we find such writing as: pape 
predulci, precelso presuli, pastorum pastori, which to be sure, 
is not uncommon in the Latin style of the time and especially 
in Irish literature, where alliteration is so frequent in prose 
as well as in verse; or such word-play as, for example, in 
the same remarkable letter: Vigila, papa, vigila, et iterum 
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dico vigila quia forte non bene vigilavit Vigilius. But 
one does not find in the literature of the period many 
finer passages than the often quoted lines from the fifth ‘‘In- 
struction’’ to his disciples under the heading: Quod presens 
vita non sit dicenda vita, sed via—O tu vita, quantos decepisti, 
quantos seduxisti, quantos excecasti! Que dum fugis nihil es, 
dum videris umbra es, dum exaltaris fumus es, que cotidie 
fugis et cotidie venis, veniendo fugis que fugiendo venis, dis- 
similis eventu, similis ortu, dissimilis luxu, similis fluxu, dulcis 
stultis amara sapientibus. Qui te amant non te sciunt et qui 
te contemnunt ipsi te intelligunt. .. . Quid ergo es humana 
vita? Via es mortalium, et non vita; ... Via ergo es ad 
vitam et non vita: vera enim non es: via, sed non plana, aliis 
longa, aliis brevis, aliis lata, aliis angusta, aliis leta, aliis 
tristis, omnibus similiter festinans et irrevocabilis. ... Inter- 
roganda ergo es et non credenda nec vindicanda; transeunda 
non habitanda, misera humana vita: nullus enim in via habitat 
sed ambulat; ut qui ambulant in via habitent in patria. 

In the time he could spare during his busy life he wrote 
many poems on religious themes. Only a few extracts from 
the extant poems can be given here; for example, the curious 
acrostic consisting of monostichs: Columbanus Hunaldo: 


Casibus innumeris decurrunt tempora vite. 
Omnia pretereunt, menses volvuntur et anni. 
Labitur in senium momentis omnibus etas. 

Ut tibi perpetuam liceat comprehendere vitam, 
Molles illecebras vite nune sperne caduce. 
Blianda luxuria virtus superatur honesta. 
Ardet avaritia cecaque cupidine pectus. 

Nescit habere modum vanis mens dedita curis. 


1“Q Life, how many hast thou deceived, how many hast thou led astray, 
how many hast thou blinded! Thou fliest and art nothing, while we see thee 
we see but a phantom, thou risest but art a cloud of smoke; each day thou 
comest and each day goest, coming thou art fleeing, fleeing thou art coming, the 
same to all at first, how similar in thy origin, how diverse in thy ending, but ever 
ever fleeing, a sweet thing to the fool but a bitter thing to the wise. They who 
love thee do not know thee, they alone know thee who despise thee. What art 
thou then mortal life? Thou art the road to life but not life, for thou art unreal: 
an uneven way, long to some, short to others, to some wide, to others narrow, 
bringing joy to some, pain to others but to all transitory and irrevocable. Thou 
art indeed to be questioned but not believed, poor human life, to be passed over 
but not possessed for no one dwells on a road but travels it. May they who 
travel over the road of life abide in the eternal home! ” 
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Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 
Summa quies, nil velle supra quam postulat usus. 
Hos ego versiculos misi tibi sepe legendos: 

Ut mea dicta tuis admittas auribus, oro. 

Nec te decipiat vana et peritura voluptas. 

Aspice quam brevis est procerum regumque potestas. 
Lubrica mortalis cito transit gloria vite. 

Da veniam dictis: fuimus fortasse loquaces. 

Omne quod est nimium semper vitare memento. ! 


or, from the same epistle, the description of old age, likewise 
in hexameters: 


Multa senem fragilis vexant incommoda carnis: 
Nam macie turpi tabescunt languida membra. 
Tune genuum junctura riget, venasque per omnes 
Illius in toto frigescit corpore sanguis. 

Sie baculo nitens artus sustentat inertes. 

Quid tristes memorem gemitus? quid tedia mentis? 
Somnus abest oculis; illum sonus excitat omnis. 
Quid tune argenti fulvi quid proderit auri 
Improba congeries multos collecta per annos? 
Munera quid procerum? ditis quid prandia mens? 
Quid meminisse juvat transacte gaudia vite 
Venerit extremi tandem cum terminus evi? 


—‘‘multaque alia que vel ad cantum digna vel ad docendum 
utilia condidit dicta’’ (Jonas) but only one more selection may 
be given if only to show the many reminiscences of the classical 
poets it contains. He alludes to the Argonauts, the judgment 
of Paris, the golden rain of Danae and the necklace of Amphi- 
araus. It is from an epistle in Adonic verse, ‘‘in which,’’ he 
says, ‘‘Sappho, the renowned poetess, was wont to sing her 
sweet songs,’’ to his friend Fedolius and, as is seen from the 





1“ The path of life is one of countless dangers—Everything passes away, the 
days, the months, the years—Every moment brings us nearer old age and death 
—If thou wouldst know everlasting life thou must now spurn the soft allure- 
ments of this frail existence—Honest worth is oft outdone by honey-tongued 
riches—Avarice and blind greed inflame the breast—The heart bent on vanities 
is never satisfied—Silver is worth less than gold and gold than virtue—The 
greatest peace: to desire no more than need requires—I send these poor lines 
for thee to read them again and again and pray thee to give them heed—May 
vain and crumbling pleasures not deceive thee—See how fleeting is the power of 
kings, how transient the shifting glory of this mortal life—Pardon these reflec- 
tions; I have perhaps said too much—Be ever mindful of avoiding excess in 
everything.” (Bibl. ss. vet. Patr., XII, 357.) 
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close of the poem, was written when Columbanus was seventy- 


two years old: 


Sepe nefanda 
Crimina multis 
Suggerit auri 
Dira eupido; 

E quibus ista 
Nune tibi pauca 
Tempore prisco 
Gesta retexam. 
Extitit ingens 
Causa malorum 
Aurea pellis. 
Corruit auri 
Munere parvo 
Cena deorum 
Ac tribus illis 
Maxima lis est 
Orta deabus. 
Hine populavit 
Trojagenarum 
Ditia regna 
Dorica pubes. 
Juraque legum 
Fasque fidesque 
Rumpitur auro. 
Impia quippe 
Pygmalionis 
Regis ob aurum 
Gesta leguntur. 
Sie Polydorum 
Hospes avarus 
Incitus auro 
Fraude necavit. 
Femina sepe 
Perdit ob aurum 
Casta pudorem. 


Non Jovis auri 
Fluxit in imbre; 
Sed quod adulter 
Obtulit aurum, 
Aureus ille 
Fingitur imber. 
Amphiaraum 
Prodidit auro 
Perfida conjunx. 
Hectoris heros 
Vendidit auro 
Corpus Achilles. 
Et reserari 
Munere certo 
Nigra feruntur 
Limina Ditis. 
Nune ego possem 
Plura referre 

Ni brevitatis 
Causa vetaret... 


Si tibi cura 
Forte volenti 
Carmina tali 
Condere versu, 
Semper ut unus 
Ordine certo 
Dactylus istic 
Incipiat pes. 
Inde sequenti 
Parte trochaeus 
Proximus illi 
Rite locetur. 
Sepe duabus 
Claudere longis 
Ultima versus 
Jure licebit 


Hee tibi dictaram morbis oppressus acerbis, 
Corpore quos fragili patior, tristique senecta. 
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Nam dum precipiti labuntur tempora cursu 
Nune ad Olympiadis ter sene venimus annos. 
Omnia pretereunt, fugit irreparabile tempus. 
Vive, vale letus, tristisque memento senectx! 


Nothing now remains in Bobbio of the superb library, one 
of the most celebrated of the Middle Ages, which these Irish 
scholars founded, and in which the works of the church fathers 
and of the ancients, Greek as well as Latin, were multiplied 
and in some cases saved from destruction. For example, the 
palimpsest containing Cicero’s De Republica was found in the 
Bobbian library. A catalogue of the library in the tenth cen- 
tury, and probably incomplete, contained 700 volumes, includ- 
ing Horace, Vergil, Ovid, Juvenal, Martial, Persius, Terence, 
Cicero, Demosthenes and Aristotle. Some finely executed anti- 
phonaries and missals with beautiful, colored miniatures and 
initials which are often copied are shown but they are of a 
comparatively recent date. The ancient codices are scattered 
in the different libraries of Europe, at Milan, Turin, Rome, 
Naples and Vienna. Of all the manuscripts which can be 
traced to the monks of Bobbio the most interesting from the 
point of view of the mother tongue of the founder of the 
library and his immediate successors is undoubtedly the so- 
called Milan Codex, which was brought to Milan by Cardinal 
Borromeo when he founded the Ambrosian Library. It con- 
sists of 150 sheets of deep yellow, heavy vellum perforated 
and frayed in many places and the outer edges water-stained. 
The Irish hand is heavy throughout, and there is very little 


1“ The accursed desire for gold has often been the occasion of the basest 
crimes. I will now recite for thee a few of the many we read of in ancient times. 
The Golden Fleece was the cause of great evils and for the sake of a trifling 
reward of gold the banquet of the gods was spoiled and strife arose among three 
great goddesses so that the Dorian troops laid waste the rich realms of the men 
of Troy. Laws and justice and right are broken by gold. We have read of 
King Pygmalion and his wicked deeds for the sake of gold and of the greedy host 
who was incited by gold to deceive and murder Polydorus. Gold has often 
brought about the ruin of a virtuous woman. It is not that Jupiter came in a 
rain of gold but because he offered gold that the fable arose. Amphiaraus was 
betrayed for gold by his unfaithful wife. The victor Achilles sold Hector’s body 
for gold and the black gates of Pluto are said to open for a fixed price. Many 
more instances I could tell but the need of brevity prevents—Shouldst thou choose 
to cast thy song in this meter the measure must begin with a dactyl which is 
followed by a trochee—As I write these lines I am tortured with the pains of 
my weak and age-bent body for, in the headlong course of time, I am approaching 
the eighteenth Olympiad of my life. Everything passes away and the days fly 
never to return, Farewell, be strong and happy and think of the bitterness of a 
dismal old age.” (Bibl. vet. patr., XII, 360.) 
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artistic figuring or attempt at ornament; the ink, after eleven 
centuries, is quite black except in a few pages where it is deep 
brown. The manuscript contains a commentary on the Psalms, 
which many scholars have attributed to Columbanus himself, 
and two short Irish poems only partly intelligible, but its chief 
value lies in the glosses in Irish to the commentary which are 
so abundant that these Milan glosses constitute the most copious 
storehouse of the ancient language of Ireland; it was first 
edited by Ascoli, the greatest of Italian glottologists and 
Celtists. 

The return of the vettura to Piacenza was not so peaceful 
as the outward journey. It happened to be the last day of the 
levy and the vettura, which in honor of the occasion was decked 
out with the tricolors of Italy, was in the possession of a score 
or more conscripts off to join the army. Poor wretches! All 
were of about the same age and all wore felt hats cocked into 
every conceivable shape and gaudy silk handkerchiefs tied 
around the neck, and had their pockets stuffed with loaves of 
biead or with hazelnuts on a string. They were all quite in- 
toxicated, and as we spun along the road overlooking the 
Trebbia they made the hills resound with their wild shouts 
and songs. 


II. Sarynt Gatti anp His Monastery. 


The life of Saint Gall is inseparably connected with that of 
his great master in whose band he had left Ireland and whose 
dearest disciple and companion he was up to the time that 
Columbanus set out for Italy. Gallus was a few years younger 
than Columbanus and is not so predominating or majestic 
a figure as is the founder of Bobbio. We shall pass over the 
events of his life until we find him and his companions on the 
shores of the Bodensee. There, at Constance and Arbon, they 
found that workers had already settled, so the new comers 
pushed on to the eastern end of the lake where they were told 
was a place meeting all their wants, and made a settlement at 
Bregenz. After a short sojourn the two holy men who had 
shared friendship and suffering so many years separated for 
this life. On that day Gallus was sick with fever and unable to 
accompany his master to Italy ; the impetuous Columbanus, how- 
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ever, unwilling to leave his disciple behind and perhaps not per- 
suaded that it was illness alone which prevented Gallus from 
accompanying him, but also the love he had for the place and 
for the people to whom he preached, declared that if Gallus 
would no longer take part in the labor and travel he would for- 
bid him to say mass until he should hear of Columbanus’ death. 
Thus Gallus was left behind to spread the Christian faith in 
eastern Switzerland and when he had recovered his strength 
he plunged into the unknown districts south toward the heaven- 
reaching Santis and the wild valley of the Steinach. There, in 
the primeval forest (for he loved the air of the woods, avidus 
silvarum, says his biographer) in the next year he built his cell 
and chapel which at first could not have been more than simple 
wooden huts, and so established the place which ever since has 
borne his name. Little by little the whole neighborhood took 
on a more friendly aspect, thanks chiefly to Gallus’ knowledge 
of German by which he was enabled to spread his teachings 
among the common people in Helvetia.’ 

Gallus lived to be over ninety years of age. So obedient 
was he to the harsh command of Columbanus that he would not 
allow himself to be appointed to the see of Constance. But 
the night on which Columbanus died in his cell far away in the 
Apennines Gallus was informed of his death in a vision and at 
once called the brothers to prayer; the next day he celebrated 
his first mass in some years in memory of his beloved master, 
the blessed Columbanus. <A deacon was straitway despatched 
to Bobbio and in due time returned with the assurance that 
Columbanus died at the very hour the vision appeared to 
Gallus. 

The ninth and tenth centuries were the flourishing period 
of the St. Gall convent but it had been preéminent in the 
sciences and arts above all other monasteries for a century be- 
fore, when many learned Irish monks lived there. A touching 
story told by Ekkehard of the Irish bishop Marcellus and 
his nephew Moengal deserves to be told again as an instance of 
what, as is likely enough, was not an uncommon occurrence at 
the St. Gall cloister. The two had made a pilgrimage to Rome, 


*Quia ipse hane a Domino gratiam meruit ut non solum latinae sed etiam 
barbaricae locutionis cognitionem non parvam haberet.” Walafrid Strabo, loc. cit. 
CUB22 
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as was the custom with their countrymen (gentis suae more) 
and on the way back visited the monastery which had been 
founded by their compatriot, where they were prevailed on to 
stay. The day on which their comrades were to resume the 
homeward journey Moengal threw his uncle’s money out the 
window, so that there would be no temptation on that score, 
and the bishop, who it seems was very rich, gave his horses and 
mules to his companions who were leaving, but the books, the 
gold and the pallia he kept for himself and for the monastery; 
then, wearing the stole, he blessed them. There was much 
weeping on the part of those who were leaving for home and 
of the bishop and his nephew and a few other Irish-speaking 
monks who were to remain at St. Gall.’ 

This Moengal, whom the monks afterwards called by his 
uncle’s name, Marcellus, was very learned in sacred and pro- 
fane lore and especially distinguished in the art of music. 
St. Gall was the foremost singing-school in Europe and scarcely 
another monastery was so celebrated for the study of Greek 
and art and the beauty of its manuscripts. The chief task 
of many of its monks was the copying of books; some had the 
reputation of being fine writers, others were famous as illumi- 
nators and still others, less skilled or less advanced in the art, 
ruled the lines or prepared the parchment. The St. Gall 
library possesses several manuscripts richly illuminated with 
the symmetrical ornamentation which is characteristic of the 
Celtic style, the brilliancy and beauty of whose colors is still 
almost unimpaired. It is hardly necessary to mention the 
celebrated Psalterium aureum and the Evangelium longum in 
golden letters. 

At the end of the ninth century the cloister library con- 
tained several hundred volumes, an eloquent testimony to the 
industry and love of learning of the Irish monks. These books 
were on all subjects, not only on the Bible and the church 
fathers, legends and lives of saints, liturgical books and 
homilies and rules of religious orders, but also collections of 
laws and councils, poetry in the ancient tongues and in the 
vernacular grammar and writings on medicine and astronomy. 





?Ekkehardus IV in Casibus S. Galli. (M. G. H., II, 78.) 
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One page of a catalogue of the library at the beginning of the 
ninth century is occupied with a list of 30 libri scottice, thirty 
books written in Irish, and of these perhaps not a single one 
now exists. Not mentioned in the catalogue, but the most valu- 
able possession of the library from the point of view of Celtic 
linguistic history, is a manuscript labelled Institutio Prisciant 
de arte incipit grammatica with glosses in Irish thereto, for 
it is the oldest important monument and at the same time one 
of the richest sources of Celtic grammar. It dates from the 
middle of the ninth century and is consequently about coeval 
with the Serment de Strassburg, the oldest document of the 
French language. The codex is incomplete at the end; the 
parchment is stout and of a light yellow color; it is badly 
spotted here and there and has many lacune, some of which 
have been filled up by patches skillfully sewn to the sheet with 
horse-hair, not, as was more usual for the purpose, with silk 
thread. Four or more hands can be distinguished in the text 
and glosses; the writing abounds in abbreviations and some 
later additions ; a half dozen in all on the top margin of as many 
pages, are in the ogam character. Where the book was made 
is not known nor, if written in Ireland, as is thought most prob- 
able and one of the books that could be spared from some rich 
library at home, is it known when or by whom it was brought 
to St. Gall. Another MS. in the St. Gall library of about the 
same age as the Priscian codex is worthy of mention in connec- 
tion with it for it contains some two dozen lines of incantations 
in Irish. The so-called Vocabularium S. Galli is extremely in- 
teresting as one of the oldest specimens of Romance and Ger- 
man speech and because it was, probably, the vade-mecum 
of an Irish monk in his work of civilization among the Franks 
or Alemanni; it is a little pocket-dictionary in which he jotted 
down in the everyday Latin of the time the most necessary 
constantly recurring words and translated them in the opposite 
column into the corresponding German equivalents. 

These and other priceless treasures of St. Gall are housed 
in the exquisite Stiftsbibliothek. During the ravages of time, 
fire, pest and war, the cloister and its library were often on the 
point of being swept away but as often were rebuilt from the 
ruins. The simple wooden hut which St. Gall built in the 
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seventh century has grown to the magnificent cathedral, one of 
the best examples of the baroque style, profusely adorned in 
stone, wood, plaster and polychrome and with bas-reliefs of 
scenes from the life of the founder. Here repose the remains 
of St. Gall and of many of his countrymen of whom Dubwin, 
another Irishman at the monastery, wrote: 


Hi sunt insignes sancti, quos insula nostra 
Nobilis indigenos nutrivit Hibernia claros, 
Quorum grata fides, virtus, honor, inclita vita 
Has aulas, summasque domos sacravit amoenas. 


‘‘These are the illustrious holy men whom our island, the 
blessed Hibernia, reared as her glorious sons, whose faith, 
valor, honor and unsullied life hallowed these precincts and 
spacious halls.’’ 


Ill. Tue Irish Monks or REICcHENAU. 


That the Irish monks were ardent lovers of nature must 
have occurred to anyone who has visited the spots they selected 
for the centres of their fields of labor; it is remarkable how 
often their choice was a lovely island in a beautiful lake or 
river; it is also worthy of note that they selected just those 
parts of the continent which had been the camping grounds of 
their ancestors hundreds of years before and where stray evi- 
dences of Celtic occupation exist to the present day. Surely a 
more ideal site for a monastery could not be imagined than 
Rheinau, the Augia Minor of the ancients, a tiny oval island 
joined by one bridge to the German, by another to the Swiss 
shore, and set as a jewel among the hills which slope gently to 
the Rhine, that flows in a swift, shallow, rumbling stream 
below the Falls at Schaffhausen. 

There are some objects of interest to be seen at Rheinau, 
among them the grave of St. Fintan, an Irishman who after 
travelling through Gaul, Alemannia and Lombardy came to 
Rheinau in the middle of the ninth century, and began the 
monastery which is now used as an asylum for the insane, and 
where the ancient library is now, horresco referens, the wash- 
house and scullery. 
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A visit to Rheinau does not call up so many reminiscences 
in history as even a superficial visit to the Augia Major or 
Reichenau, an island not more than an hour and a half’s walk 
in length and a half hour’s walk at its greatest width, in the 
Unter-See, the outlet of the Lake of Constance, which it rivals 
in the beauty of its surroundings, the transparency of the water 
and the great sheets of green, amber, copper and mother-of- 
pearl which line the bottom. The double file of tall almost 
branchless trees bordering the long, narrow strip of land which 
joins Reichenau to the Baden shore stands out prominently on 
the horizon but in the early morning of my visit the mist shut 
off everything beyond the dismal morasses on either side of 
the dike. The monotony of the way was broken by two stone 
crosses and by the Kindlebild, a wee chapel a few feet long and 
half as wide, its sides covered with plaster and its roof with 
moss on the spot where, until the middle of the seventeenth 
century the unbaptized children of the island were buried. It 
is adorned with statues of St. George and the dragon and of 
St. Michel with the flaming sword, and within the small round 
portal is a bench for the traveller. After passing the ruins 
of the castle Schopfeln, a stronghold which has stood for many 
centuries at the entrance of the island, the road leads between 
well kept orchards and vineyards where the feet of the vines 
were still covered with layers of straw, first through Oberzell, 
with an interesting old church and probably the oldest frescoes 
on German soil, to Mittel—and finally to Untergall—only a few 
minutes walk apart. Mittelgall is the largest of the three 
villages, the seat of local administration, most beautifully situ- 
ated in the heart of the island. The sun had by this time 
driven away the mist, and in the east, over the trees and vine- 
poles which dot the island, the towers and roofs of Constance 
rose out of the lake. Across the narrow sheet of water to the 
north are the comparatively smooth rolling hills of Baden and 
on the opposite shore toward Arenberg and Eugensberg are 
the fir clad spurs of the Alps with the isolated peak of Siintis 
looming above them. This exquisite, fertile island, Augia 
dives, the Reichenau, is beautifully described by Scheffel in 


his Ekkehard in verses arranged from Ermenrich’s Vita S. 
Galli: 
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Reichenau, griinendes Eiland, wie bist du vor andern gesegnet, 
Reich an Schatzen des Wissens und heiligem Sinn der Bewohner, 
Reich an des Obstbaums Frucht und schwellender Traube des Wein- 


bergs, 
Immerdar bliiht es auf die und spiegelt im See sich die Lilie, 
Weithin schallet dein Ruhm bis ins neblige Land der Britannen. 


Reichenau is also rich in historical interest for it was one 
of the most important settlements of the Irish monks and from 
time to time, especially during the twelfth century, it was the 
residence of emperors, kings, princes and legates and is to-day 
the grave of a king, of dukes and counts. The lake in which 
it lies is equally known as the ‘‘Zeller-See’’ from the number 
of cloisters and cells which once lined its banks. The first of 
these was that of the Irishman Pirminius, who may be called 
the founder of Reichenau, for he came there about the year 725 
and built a wooden church and cells for himself and his com- 
panion, and on the spot where Pirminius had built his wooden 
cells and church the beginnings of the present building were 
made in the time of Charles the Great. The church is not un- 
impressive even though it is low and squat and with a heavy 
tower, and pierced at regular intervals, in spite of its saddle 
roof, with rows of arched windows. The interior is plain and 
almost unornamented, for only traces remain of its once beauti- 
ful frescoes and sculptures, save for a series of paintings which 
hang on both sides of the nave and represent, with the appro- 
priate legends, the bringing of the Holy Blood to Reichenau, 
and a few others that represent events in the life of the holy 
Pirminius. Reichenau possesses, besides the relic of the Holy 
Blood, a fragment of the Saviour’s cross, relics of St. Mark, 
monstrances, reliquaries, rich vestments and other precious ob- 
jects. The visitor will of course look for the grave of Charles 
II, the last of the Carlovingians, a frequent guest at Reichenau, 
and, according to an old chronicler of the cloister, he will find 
it ‘‘by dem altar unser lieben frowen in dem Cor zu der rechten 
sitten’’; there over the sacristy door is an almost obliterated 
painting of the king and an inscription which tells a great deal 
in a few lines; it runs in this wise: 

‘‘Carolus Crassus, Rex Suevie, pronepos Caroli Magni, 
Italiam potenter intravit, eamque devicit. Imperiumque Ro- 
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manum, ubi Cesar coronatur, obtinuit, ac mortuo fratre suo 
Ludovico universam Germaniam et Galliam jure hereditario 
acquisivit. Demum animo, mente et corpore deficiens, ab im- 
perio suo sane magno cum fortune ludibrio dejectus, a suis 
omnibus postpositus, humili hoe in loco sepultus jacens, abiit 
anno Domini 888 Idibus Januarii. 


**Pannonas et Cymbros diverso Marte subegit 
Carolus, a crasso corpore nomen habens. 
Sed bene quas juvenis regni tractarat habenas 
His iterum senior despoliatus obit.’’ 


It is to be deplored that such scanty notice and such scanty 
remains of the Irish who were in Reichenau in the ninth cen- 
tury have come down to us. In the year 860 Ermenrich of 
Reichenau wrote to Grimoald of St. Gall: ‘‘ How can we ever 
forget Ireland, the island where the sun of faith arose for us 
and whence the brilliant rays of so great a light have reached 
us?’’? With what tireless industry the members of the cloister 
wrote and collected for their library is clear from a catalogue 
of the library in the middle of the ninth century from which it 
is possible to reconstruct the ‘‘armarium’’ of the cloister con- 
sisting of books covering a wide range of subjects. Later the 
precious pieces of the collection were scattered far and wide; 
for example the Priscian and the Bede with marginal or inter- 
linear notes in Irish are now at Karlsruhe and we are told that 
at the time of the Council of Constance whole ship loads of 
books were brought there from the almost abandoned Reiche- 
nau cloister. 

In a wing of the present building the local court of law holds 
its sessions; on the first floor the young islanders receive the 
rudiments of knowledge and in the rooms above teachers have 
their quarters. This was the cloister where for several cen- 
turies art and science had their most devoted students. Its 





1In this humble spot rests Charles the Fat, King of Suabia, grandson of 
Charlemagne and conqueror of Italy. The Empire of Rome where the Cesars 
are crowned was his and on the death of his brother Lewis all Germany and Gaul 
fell to him. At length when courage, mind and body began to fail, by a striking 
whim of fortune, he was removed from power and neglected by his own. He died 
on the Ides of January, A. D., 888. 

Charles, surnamed the Fat, subdued in many a battle, the Pannonii and 
Cymbri, but in his old age he was robbed of the reins of power which in his 
youth he had handled well. 
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school of sculpture and painting and above all the singing- 
school of Reichenau were celebrated. Some of the most fam- 
ous names in the history of medieval music, as Hermannus the 
Lame, ‘the Wonder of the Century,’ the reputed author of the 
Salve Regina, the Alma Redemptoris and other Marian songs, 
belong to Reichenau. At the time of its greatest lustre 
Reichenau numbered two hundred monks and the paintings 
which illustrate its history testify to its opulence—a cloister 
in which for ages only princes, dukes, counts and freemen were 
received as capitulars; a cloister on which popes and kaisers 
showered their favors and protection; a cloister with such vast 
possessions and dependencies that the saying went that if the 
abbot of Reichenau journeyed to Rome he would everyday find 
himself on his own Jand and could pass the night in one of his 
own cloisters. But—sic transit gloria!—in the course of the 
centuries Reichenau fell so low that its abbot had not the where- 
withal to maintain his own table but depended on the liberality 
of a neighboring prelate. 


Augia regalis 

Dives quandoque fuisti 
Nune talis qualis 

Quia plurima damna tulisti.? 


, sovereign island, once beautiful, rich and flourishing, what a picture 
dost thou offer now, because of all the pains thou hast suffered! 
RENNES, FRANCE. 


JOHN JosEPH DuNN 





ON IRISH NOVELS. 


The new movement which is expressing itself in Irish litera- 
ture to-day is not akin to the movement that influenced the 
[Irish novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
the first place—and this is one of its chief values in many eyes— 
it is not amovement of reaction. In the second, it is not purely 
social. There is not an Irish novelist worthy to be mentioned 
in this paper whose work can be judged by an exclusively 
literary or artistic standard. The greatest of them all, Wil- 
liam Carleton, was a novelist because he put character, alive 
and palpitating, on paper and fixed it there for all time, pre- 
serving the varying shades of vitality. He likewise gave the 
atmosphere of certain parts of his country so accurately that 
his novels, whatever may be the literary judgment of the 
future, must have an enormous sociological influence on the 
work of the future historian of Ireland. 

The influences that have touched such diverse person- 
alities as Miss Edgeworth and Miss Laffan, Samuel Lover, 
and Charles Kickham, Gerald Griffin and Anthony Trollope, 
who wrote novels of Irish life, Lady Morgan and Charles 
Lever, are not the influences that move Lady Gregory, Mr. Wil- 
liam Yeats, Dr. Douglas Hyde or Katharine Tynan, when she 
does not write novels. Canon Sheehan belongs also to the 
older sociological school, while Dr. Barry, at least in one novel, 
has shown that he is willing to be receptive to the influences 
lately developed and recognized. In the newer movement, art 
counts for much,—and there is the old yearning for the mysti- 
cism of the past. In the older movement, mysticism counted 
for little and conscious art for less. All the Irish novelists, 
except Miss Laffan and Miss Tynan, whose importance, after 
all, does not lie in her novels, seem to regard to the laws of 
literary proportion—in another phrase, the art of construction 
—as if they had no relation to the gift of story-telling. There 
is another distinct difference between the writers in the new 
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Irish movement and the older novelists. Carleton and Griffin, 
Lover and Lever, even the Banims, can not somehow prevent 
themselves from seeing the Irish people from the outside. 
When Griffin sings of his childhood, one feels that there is a note 
of regret in the song for the separation which the alien language, 
claiming and holding him, has made for him from the essences 
of the Irish past. And when Carleton makes some of his very 
snobbish notes, for the benefit of a prejudiced and ignorant 
public, one knows that he is trying to look at his own race from 
an alien standpoint. The Hon. Miss Lawless, Miss Laffan, 
Miss Jane Barlow and even the exquisite Moira O’Neill, who 
has the point of view of a novelist, though she is not one, all 
have sympathy and understanding, but it is a sympathy and 
understanding not unconscious. Thackeray’s Irish characters 
are no more evidently painted from the outside than many of 
Lever’s and Lover’s. The dash, the sparkle, the irresponsi- 
bility of Lever’s soldiers are only the glints of sunlight on the 
surface of rippling waters; and the imitators of Lover, Nugent 
Robinson, whose short story, ‘‘The Little Chapel of Mona- 
mullen,’’ and Myles O’Reilly, have done no more than repro- 
duce these effects. Lover, whose ‘‘ Handy Andy,’’ is the best 
of all his works, has a coarseness of touch, a lack of art, and a 
habit of patronizing the Irish, which is amusing now; it is 
easy to imagine how irritating it must have been when the 
people thus patronized and ‘‘arranged’’ for foreign inspection 
were powerless to resent it. It used to be a very common re- 
mark among visitors to Ireland that ‘‘the Irish did not know 
their own literature.’’ ‘‘Their own literature,’’ in the esti- 
mation of the tourist, was principally ‘‘Father Tom and the 
Pope’’ and the uproarious novels of Lever. The defect in 
both Lover’s novels, ‘‘Rory O’More’’—by all odds the best— 
and ‘‘Handy Andy”’ is that they were written with an eye on 
what the English reader could expect the Irish personages to 
do;—but, in all except the outer characteristics of a wonder- 
fully complex people, they give only hints. We get near to the 
heart of the people in Carleton’s ‘‘Poor Scholar,’’ in Banim’s 
‘‘Crohoore of the Billhook,’’ in Griffin’s ‘‘Collegians’’—above 
all, it seems to me, in spite of the demands of a non-Catholic 
market—in Carleton. 
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Anthony Trollope’s Irish novels, ‘‘The Macdermots of 
Ballycloran,’’ ‘‘The Kellys and the O’Kellys,’’ followed much 
later by ‘‘The Land Leaguers’’ deserve the criticism of the 
London Times, in 1848—‘‘Of ‘The Kellys and the O’Kellys’ 
we may say what the master said to his footman, when the man 
complained of the constant supply of legs of mutton on the 
kitchen table. ‘Well John, legs of mutton are very substantial 
food’; and we may say also that John replied,—‘ Substantial, 
sir—yes, they are substantial but a little coarse.’’’ Trollope, 
one of the first of English novelists, whose ‘‘Warden’’ and 
‘‘Barchester Towers’’ ought to rank among the classics, had 
too coarse a touch for the lights and shadows in the April- 
country of Ireland. His Irish novels, he admits, were never 
heard of in Ireland, and the editions sold in England were very 
small; the first two he wrote with pleasure; ‘‘The Land 
Leaguers’’ has less interest than the others,—and indeed, no 
method could be less adapted than the hard-and-fast one of 
Trollope for representing the Irish of any period. 

Trollope’s point of view was sympathetic, and, though he 
could not do what he did for the Anglican parson, —that is, give 
us the best pictures of Protestant clerical life done in English, 
—pictures that have a right to stand beside those Mrs. Oli- 
phant well made of the dissenting clergy in ‘‘The Chronicles 
of Carlingford’’—his portrait of Father John and his curate 
are much truer and kinder than might be expected from a 
man who had little knowledge of the inner life of priests. He 
was faithful to Irish life as he saw it. ‘‘It was altogether a 
jolly life I led in Ireland,’’ he says. in his ‘‘ Autobiography.’’ 
‘‘The Irish people did not murder me, nor did they even break 
my head. I soon found them to be good-humored, clever—the 
working classes much more intelligent than those of England— 
economical and hospitable. We hear much of their spend- 
thrift nature, but extravagance is not the nature of an Irish- 
man. He will count the shillings in a pound much more ac- 
curately than an Englishman, and with much more certainty, 
get twelve pennyworth from each. But the Irish are perverse, 
irrational and but little bound by the love of truth. I lived 
for many years among them—not finally leaving the country 
until 1850—and I had means of studying their character.’’ 
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Miss Edgeworth was a realist, but with more theories than 
Trollope. The Ireland of ‘‘Castle Rackrent’’ (1800) was not 
the Ireland of fifty-nine years later. Miss Edgeworth, unlike 
Miss Austen, but like Miss Burney and George Eliot, had the 
misfortune to fall under masculine influence. Miss Burney, 
who saw her world with keen, interested, and observant eyes, 
in ‘‘Evelina,’’ became mannered and verbose in ‘‘Cecilia’’; 
George Eliot, who was delightfully humorous and finely re- 
ceptive to the values of social relations in ‘‘Scenes in Clerical 
Life’’ and ‘‘The Mill on the Floss’? became more and more 
didactic and less truly artistic as Mr. George Lewes’ influence 
over her increased. Dr. Johnson’s habit of making little 
fishes talk like whales, caught by Miss Burney, destroyed the 
promise of her youth, and Dr. Edgeworth’s comfortable method 
of setting everything by rule and measure interfered with the 
free development of Miss Edgeworth’s talent as a novelist. 
In ‘*‘Castle Rackrent,’’ in ‘‘Ennui,’’ in ‘‘The Absentee,’’ we 
see traces of those economic theories, those constant appeals 
to the processes of natural philosophy that had begun to 
take the place of spirituality in the bosom of many self-com- 
placent persons in the middle of the eighteenth century. It 
was in this atmosphere of self-satisfaction that Madame de 
Genlis brought up the Orleans princes; it permeated all the 
literature for youth, and the very essentials of it are found in 
the maxims of Benjamin Franklin. 

‘‘Castle Rackrent’’ is the best remembered of Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels. It interpreted certain phases of Irish life to 
a public that was ignorant of them. All her novels are free 
from sectarian prejudice, and, in spite of the lack of vitality in 
some of the characters drawn by her from fashionable life, she 
deserved the admiration that Sir Walter Scott unreservedly 
expressed for her. Her sympathy is always on the side of 
the angels and the Irish. With the terrible or the deeply 
pathetic, she is not at close quarters. She prefers to see them 
ata distance. She had limitations—the limitations of her creed 
and time. A clear head, a good heart, a well-balanced mind, a 
moral point of view, a keen sense of humor and as keen an ap- 
preciation of wit gave her the qualities which caused her Irish 
novels to be appreciated by the only public that could afford 
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to buy them—the English. She saw the evils of absenteeism; 
and these evils she depicted as degrading the character of the 
landlord as well as ruining both the mental and physical life of 
the tenant. ‘‘The Absentee’’ and ‘‘Ennui’’ are good examples 
of her work in trying to correct the prevalent absenteeism. 
‘“‘The Absentee’’ opens with a picture unhappily, if one may 
judge from contemporary records, only too faithful. 


** Are you to be at Lady Clonbrony’s gala next week?’’ said Lady 
Langdale to Mrs. Dareville, whilst they were waiting for their car- 
riages in the crush-room of the opera-house. 

‘‘Oh, yes! everybody’s to be there, I hear,’’ replied Mrs. Dare- 
ville, ‘‘ Your ladyship, of course!’’ 

‘Why, I don’t know; if I possibly ean. Lady Clonbrony makes 
it such a point with me, that I believe I must look in upon her for a 
few minutes. They are going to a prodigious expense on this 
occasion. She tells me that the reception rooms are all to be newly 
furnished, and in the most magnificent style.’’ 

‘*At what a famous rate these Clonbronys are rushing on,’’ said 
Colonel Heatheock, ‘‘up to anything!’’ 

‘*Who are they?—these Clonbronys, that one hears so much of 
late?’’ said her grace of Torcaster, ‘‘Irish absentees, I know. But 
how do they support all this enormous expense?”’ 

‘‘The son will have a prodigiously fine estate when some Mr. 
Quinn dies.’’ 

**Yes, everybody who comes from Ireland will have a fine estate 
when somebody dies,’’ said her grace. ‘‘But what have they at 
present?’’ 

‘‘Twenty thousand a year, they say!’’ replied Mrs. Dareville. 

Later, Lady Langdale says, of the Irish peeress, 

“*Tf you knew all she endures to look, move, breathe, speak like an 
Englishman, you would pity her.’’ 

‘Yes, and you can not conceive the peens she teeks to talk of the 
teebles and cheers, and to thank Q, and with so much teeste to speak 
English,’’ said Mrs. Dareville. 

‘*Poor cockney, you mean,’’ said Lady Langdale. 

**But does Lady Clonbrony expect to pass for English?’’ said the 
duchess. 

‘*Oh, yes, because she is not quite Irish bred and born—only bred, 
not born,’’ said Mrs. Dareville. ‘‘And she could not be five minutes 
in your company before she would tell you that she was Henglish, 
born in Hoxfordshire.”’ 
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To a healthy-minded woman like Miss Edgeworth, who 
valued, among other things not English, her relationship to the 
Abbé Edgeworth, the snobbishness of certain compatriots was 
unendurable; she liked and admired the Irish; even their faults 
were to her not real faults—or, at most, they were faults of 
her family circle, to be condoned, if possible; if not, to be ac- 
cepted so long as they did not imply meanness. ‘‘Castle 
Rackrent’’ led Sir Walter Scott to use his wide experience with 
Scottish characters in a similar way. ‘‘If I could,’’ he said 
to James Ballantyne, ‘‘but hit Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful 
power of vivifying all her persons, and making them live as 
beings in your mind, I should not be afraid.’’ 

The time came when he was not afraid, for the world had 
given its verdict, and it justly put Sir Walter far beyond Miss 
Edgeworth in the portrayal of national characteristics. Still, 
when Sir Walter attempted the novel of fashionable society, 
he felt the limitations much more than Miss Edgeworth. 
‘*Belinda,’’ Miss Edgeworth’s worst novel because that phi- 
losophic doctor, her father, would meddle with it, is incom- 
parably better than ‘‘St. Ronan’s Well.’’ Thady, the teller of 
the story of the family of ‘‘Castle Rackrent’’ was not, as a 
creation, surpassed by Scott; one may yawn over the talk and 
the tribulations of Miss Edgeworth’s fine ladies and gentle- 
men, but her common people are always very much alive and 
racy of the soil that alone could give such beings birth. 
‘‘Ormond,’’ as far as the story of Irish life goes, is of more 
importance than either ‘‘Ennui’’ or ‘‘The Absentee.’’ The 
real Miss Edgeworth, the lover of the manifestations of char- 
acter, the sincere, the unaffected, the graphic is here. The 
novel of manners is one of the most useful documents for the 
historian, as we know; and, in English literature, it is of very 
recent growth. The historian of Ireland in the eighteenth 
century could as fairly neglect ‘‘Castle Rackrent’’ and ‘‘Or- 
mond’’ in his sociological chapters as the historian of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, dealing with France, could 
afford to pass by the psychological studies, expressed in fiction, 
of Paul Bourget. 

The novel and the short story have very much in common, 
as the short story is understood to-day. The narrative, the 
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string of episodes into which characteristics rather than char- 
acter enter, has not the qualities of the form of literature which 
for almost two centuries we have called the novel. The novel 
proper differs principally from the romance in its accent on 
character and atmosphere. The short story of to-day is not 
the tale made so famous in English letters by Blackwood’s 
Magazine. It depends, like the novel, on atmosphere—the 
color of the society it interprets—and on the development of 
psychology. Most of the Irish short story writers approach 
more to the novel, as we understand it to-day, and, as a rule, 
the writers of short stories, like Miss Jane Barlow, are included 
among the novelists. 

Lover and Lever, however, were romancers rather than 
story writers. Smollet, or Dickens at his worst—when justly 
interpreted by Cruikshanks—was no more of a caricaturist 
than Lover. Those who read Smollett now, look on his cari- 
catures as bad art, and those of Dickens, though deserving a 
similar censure, do not offend as Lover’s offend. There is the 
effect, in some of Lover’s most comic pages, of heartlessness. 
Poverty and wit, starvation and humor exist together, but the 
result in the eyes of an author who does not write merely to 
make his public laugh, ought to be pathetic, heart-stirring and 
tear-stirring, rather than amusing; if test of a novel is the 
question whether one remembers character or incident Lover 
must be put outside the class of novelists, for, in ‘‘Rory 
O’More’’ and ‘‘Handy Andy,’’ it is the incidents that are 
etched on our minds. The characters stand out as persons 
that are created for the incidents. This is even truer of Lever 
than of Lover. From ‘‘Harry Lorrequer’’ to ‘‘Lord Kil- 
gobbin,’’ there is hardly one character, except Micky Free, that 
holds fast to the memory; there is no person who seems so 
real as Carleton’s ‘‘ Poor Scholar,’’ Griffin’s Hardress Cregan, 
or the hero of William Banim’s ‘‘Crohoore of the Bill-hook.’’ 

Lever is the first of all the romancers of military life, as 
Maxwell is of the sporting life of the Irish gentry. Maxwell’s 
best work is in ‘‘The Wild Sports of the West’’; it has all the 
sparkle, all the recklessness of Lever in his Leveresque moods. 
It is evident, in this book, that congenial tastes bound Lever 
and Maxwell together. No succeeding writer in any language 
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has given to the life of the camp and barracks the glamor with 
which governments endeavor to make them alluring by means 
of gold lace, flags and music, but the brilliance of Lever is a 
surface brilliancy. It seems almost a pity that Lever should 
have chosen Ireland and Irish influences as his themes, for 
no writer has given the Irish a more widespread reputation for 
that irresponsibility and volatility,—so agreeably contemplated 
by a dominant race,—than this very clever romancer. He 
stands alone in literature; in light-mindedness, in that gaiety 
of heart which leads to anything but gaiety of head in the morn- 
ing, who can come near him? He apotheosizes wine, women and 
song, and makes the primrose path of dalliance as agreeable 
as the Moore-Anacreon pictures of heaven where rosy cupids 
float on bubbles of rosier champagne. He saves himself always 
from mere coarseness or vulgarity, and he is so light-hearted 
that nobody seriously asks whether his point of view is moral 
or not. His pictures of Dublin society in its bloom will live, 
and his fun no doubt continue to smooth the wrinkles of care, 
in spite of the fact that Jack Hinton and Harry Lorrequer and 
Tom Burke—all chips off the same block—seem rather more 
puppet-like than they did twenty years ago. The improvement 
in taste and the higher demands made on the construction 
power of the romance of to-day are shown by the modern 
view of his ‘‘Maurice Tierney’’ and ‘‘Gerald Fitzgerald.’’ 
They seem thin and tired at times; but, even as they are, there 
has been so far no story of Irish chivalry that at all approaches 
Lever’s romances—even taking ‘‘Gerald Fitzgerald’’ which 
he evidently regarded as his weakest, as a standard. And yet 
no period in which Irishmen held a conspicuous place offers 
more alluring opportunities to the man of creative imagination 
than the years following ‘‘the flight of the wild geese.’! With 
James II and Louis XVI, Sarsfield and the Duke of Berwick 
and all the glittering groups of fighting exiles, from the period 
of the Sun-Monarch to that of the Sea-Green Marat what 
vistas of romance there are! ‘‘Gerald Fitzgerald’’ brings us 
down to the time of Louis XVI. Mirabeau and the figures that 
moved about him appear; this romance has not the verve and 





* Recently exquisitely and tenderly immortalized in Miss Lawler’s unique 
book of poems, “ With the Wild Geese.” 
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the swing of the earlier books yet, from the point of view of 
the literary critic, it is constructively and in style much better 
than many historical romances which are more read to-day; 
but Lever did not like it, and, in spite of the unusual pains he 
took in writing it, he did not wish to include it in the collected 
edition of his works. Mr. William McLennen, in ‘‘Spanish 
John,’’ Mr. S. R. Keightly, in ‘‘The Last Reeruit of Clare’s’’ 
and Mr. L. McManus, in ‘‘Lally of the Brigade’’ have tried 
their hands;—so far they have made only promises to trans- 
figure epochs which will always appeal to the love of the heroic. 

There are two romances—one written by an Irishman, but 
not an Irish romance—‘‘The Epicurean,’’ the other Irish of 
the Irish, Gerald Griffin’s ‘‘Invasion’’—that have been lost 
sight of by the general reader. ‘‘The Epicurean’’ is very re- 
markable and well-written; in spite of its erudition, it is vital. 
‘‘The Invasion’’ is very worthy of a much higher place than 
‘‘The Epicurean’’; it ought to have done for the later Danish 
period of Irish history what ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ did for the early 
Norman period of English history. For some reason or other, 
not apparent, ‘‘The Invasion”’ is almost forgotten, though it 
abounds in stirring scenes and vivid pictures of that old life of 
Druid and gallowglass and prince and sept of which most of us 
know so little. No one who has read it can forget it. It might 
be said that Gerald Griffin sometimes tints when he should lay 
on his colors heavily, and this may have a shade of truth in it; 
but who could color more heavily than Sir Samuel Ferguson in 
that wonderful ‘‘Hibernian Nights’’ of his, and what stories 
have been more completely forgotten? The reason for the 
neglect of ‘‘The Invasion’’ would seem more intangible, if the 
romance should be revived and read. 

The melodrama of ‘‘The Collegians’’ has, by comparison, 
put the other novels of Gerald Griffin into the background. 
When Dion Boucicault dramatized this novel, he did its author 
a bad turn. It made the worst qualities of this fine work of 
fiction permanent in the public mind. Nothing can be said 
against ‘‘The Colleen Bann”’ as a well-constructed play for the 
Stage; but it is stagy of the stage, and Dion Boucicault found 
the hints for this theatricalism in the novel itself. It has not, 


however, the fine quality of the novel. Griffin had more art, 
CUB23 
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more refinement, more sense of the perspective of life than 
the Banims or Carleton; his studies in the world around him re- 
sulted in the expression of truths that all his contemporaries 
disdained. He knew the heart of Munster as only a man who 
was a poet could know it; there are pages in ‘‘Tales of the 
Munster Festivals’’ that can not be rivalled in artistic effect, 
—an effect so convincing that the means by which it is obtained 
are lost to the reader in the terror or the pathos of the moment. 
‘“‘The Half Sir’’ is one of the most careful presentations of 
certain phases of Irish life which Lover, Lever and Miss Laffan 
would have caricatured, the Banims seen as through a glass 
darkly, and which Carleton would have coarsened. The strain 
of pessimism which neutralized the Christian energy of Griffin 
at times relaxes his effort just as he nears a fine psychological 
climax. Take him as he is, and, without giving ‘‘The Col- 
legians’’ the exaggerated praise it has received at the expense 
of his other works, he ranks very near the first of all the Irish 
novelists. Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland) in ‘‘The Wild 
Birds of Killeevey’’ shows some of the delicate insight into 
character which distinguishes him from his rivals. She has 
fine art; she is more healthy in her conception of life, more 
cheerful; but her work to his is as a pastel of the Lakes of 
Killarney on a sunny day to a Turner picture of awinter’s wreck 
on the southwest coast. ‘‘The Aylmers of Bally-Aylmer’’ 
and ‘‘The Wild Birds of Killeevey’’ should be read together 
as a contrast in Irish fiction; and both are works by careful 
artists. Maginn and Mrs. S. C. Hall and Croker are persons 
each of importance to the student of comparative literature, 
and each a good story teller, though there are times when Mrs. 
S. C. Hall strikes fire out of the worn stony path-way of per- 
functory writing. Who reads Lady Morgan’s ‘‘St. Clair’’ 
now? It has gone out of fashion with the turban and the 
flowing ringlet and the ‘‘Annuals’’ with desperate verses in 
them and sugar-and-water stories, ‘‘I never loved a dear 
gazelle’’ and other sentimentalities. Lady Morgan is, above 
all, sentimental, and there can be no comparison made between 
the strong and graphic ‘‘ Boyne Water’’ and ‘‘ The Denounced”’ 
of John Banim; but ‘‘The Wild Irish Girl’’ and ‘‘ The O’Briens 
and the O’Flahertys’’ deserve respect; they opened vistas of 
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the past to people who seemed, in their despair, to have neither 
past nor future. Say what we will,—to give a man a pedigree 
is to give him self-respect. Lady Morgan’s taste is not always 
correct; she is often as untrammelled in her sarcastic epithets 
as the first Lady Bulwer-Lytton; but she loved a nation that 
then had few to love it. You may smile at her Glorvina and 
the swelling harp, and yet, in a sound heart, that smile ought 
to be very near a tear. Seumas McManus, the latest of the 
Irish story-writers, would not dare to introduce Lady Morgan’s 
romantic effects and William Butler Yeats would doubtless 
put ‘*The Wild Irish Girl’’ among the rococo ‘‘properties’’ of 
a theatrical past—but, they are of another time. 

The greatest of all the Irish novelists is without doubt 
William Carleton. Prejudices have passed—they were 
founded on principles, but let them go. Carleton has his 
vagaries; but when one reads his stories, one can not help 
saying, with Ophelia, ‘‘God have mercy on his soul,—and on 
all Christian souls!’’ To read, when one is young, Carleton’s 
series of novels, ‘‘Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry’’ 
is to go into a strange land of bright sunshine and deep shadow, 
where there are great sorrows and great joys but very little 
happiness. One feels that one is looking at this new life in 
the grasp of a giant, and a giant who is strong and coarse and 
sometimes mean. Youth is intolerant. Carleton, with his 
glaring faults, is not the writer for youth. When a man has 
reached middle age, he may turn to these works of a genius 
who never took pains, for instruction and delight. Let us allow 
for all the faults of construction, the vulgarity that prejudices 
all readers of ‘‘Paddy Go-Easy’’ against Carleton, the occa- 
sional humble apologies to the English lords and gentleman— 
and you find one of the most moving writers that ever dipped 
a pen in his experience and wrote in English. To read ‘‘A 
Poor Scholar’’ well is to become a better man. When Carleton 
lets his peasants speak for themselves, they are perfect. When 
he speaks for them himself, he is at times what the French 
call banal, when he becomes one of them and speaks and acts 
with them, you see into their hearts and souls, you know their 
country as they know it. Then he is the master of the pathetic, 
of the terrible, of the simple, of the fair hope, of the dark 
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sorrow because he understands and forgetting himself in the 
depths of his understanding, he fires you with sympathy. For 
truth and horror, read ‘‘The Llanhan Shee’’; for humor and 
grief ‘‘The Geography of an Irish Oath’’; for simple faith,— 
to feel all pure impulses stir within you—‘‘The Poor 
Scholar.’’ This Gaelic is incorrect, we have been told,—so 
incorrect that the philologers can not put it right. When 
Ophelia calls for her coach and Queen Gertrude weeps, who 
cares when coaches were used or invented? And so with Carle- 
ton’s Gaelic;—verbal infelicities are forgotten in a scene like 
that in ‘‘ The Poor Scholar,’’ where the father and mother look 
at the sleeping boy, who, they hope, will be a priest: 


‘‘The father looked at the expression of affectionate melancholy 
which shaded his features as he slept; and the perception of the boy’s 
internal struggle against his own domestic attachments in accomplish- 
ing his first determination, powerfully touched his heart. 

‘* *Vara,’ said he, ‘I know the boy—he won’t give up; and ’twould 
be a pity—maybe a sin—to put him from it. Let the child get fair 
play, an’ thry his coorse. If he fails, he can come back to us, an’ our 
arms and hearts will open to weleome him! But if God prospers him, 
wouldn’t it be a blessin’ that we never expected, to see him in the 
white robes, celebratin’ one mass for his paarents. If these ould eyes 
could see that, I would be contented to close them in pace an’ happi- 
ness for ever. 

‘*** An’ well you’d become them, avourneen machree! Well would 
your mild and handsome countenance look wid the long heavenly 
stole of innocence upon you! and although it’s atin’ into my heart, 
I’ll bear it for the sake of seein’ the same blessed sight. Look at 
that face, Dominick—mightn’t many a lord of the land be proud to 
have such a son? May the heavens shower down its blessin’ upon 
him!’ 

‘‘The father burst into tears. ‘It is—it is!’ said he—‘it is the 
face that ud make many a noble heart proud to look at it! Is it any 
wondher it ud cut our hearts, thin, to have it taken from afore our 
eyes? Come away, Vara—come away, or I’ll not be able to part wid 
it. It is the lovely face—an’ kind is the heart of my darling child.’ 
As he spoke he stooped down and kissed the youth’s cheek, on which 
the warm tears of affection fell soft as the dew from heaven. The 
mother followed his example, and they both left the room.”’ 


There are strong and tender passages in ‘‘ Valentine Mc- 
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Clutchy,’’ ‘‘The Black Prophet’’ and even in that popular 
romance, ‘‘ Willy Reilly’’; in ‘‘Art Maguire,’’ in ‘‘The Emi- 
grants of Ahadarra,’’ but in ‘‘The Traits and Stories’’ we 
may look for the manifestations of Carleton’s genius at its 
highest point. There was a lesser man who had glimpses of 
the fire that led Carleton onward, Charles Kickham. ‘‘Sally 
Cavanaugh’’ and ‘‘Knock-na-Gow”’ can not be forgotten by 
those who have lived in the charmed atmosphere which Kick- 
ham’s wizard-wand created. Carleton had led the way, yet it 
was not easy to be followed by men of more imagination but 
less feeling and experience. 

Carleton stands alone. He is ruthless at times; he revels in 
horrors, as in ‘‘The Black Prophet,’’ where the descriptions of 
the famine are as heart-rending as the plague scenes in Man- 
zoni, or the yellow fever episode in Charles Brockden Brown. 
Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue, in his admirable sketch of Carleton, 
says that Kickham is the only Irish novelist who approaches 
Carleton’s ‘‘power over the emotions.’’ ‘‘Outburts of occa- 
sional misrepresentations,’? Mr. O’Donoghue says, returning 
to Carleton, ‘‘can not, however, obliterate his great services to 
Ireland, and, in the main, there is no picture so true as that 
presented in his ‘Traits and Stories.’ ’’ 

A careful study of the Irish novelists,—I except novelists 
like Julia Kavanaugh, the author of ‘‘ Nathalie’’ and ‘‘ Adéle’’ 
and J. Sheridan Le Fanu, who did not write about Ireland,— 
is necessary for the understanding of the history of Ireland 
in the last hundred years; and the material is plentiful and 
easy of access. 

Maurice Francis Eaan. 
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Long before this work was published Protestants and 
Catholics awaited eagerly the revelations it would bring. It 
was well remembered that in all previous works of the learned 
author revolutionizing results followed. Many rumors were 
afloat as to the intention of the Dominican. Many expected 
the edition of documents hitherto unknown. 

The publication of the work produced a varied impression. 
In Catholic quarters minor publications gave an unreserved 
approval. The more serious and learned critics reviewed the 
book cautiously and made many qualifications. In the Prot- 
estant camp many at once condemned the work. The wiser 
kept a prudent silence. Quietly waiting and deliberating they 
will be ready to strike at the proper moment. So too is Denifle 
preparing his defence. He has already given his answer to 
his principal critics, Harnack and Seeberg.? 

On the authority of lesser writers it was gleefully an- 
nounced by some that Catholics had changed their tactics, that 
the method of Janssen was abolished, that the Catholic view 
was approaching the Protestant. These must feel much dis- 
appointed for their joy was premature and unwarranted. 
Denifle has shown that they were entirely misinformed, for he 
went beyond Janssen, Pastor and Paulus. He has finally dis- 
posed of the legend, born of kind forbearance, that Luther was 
scrupulous. From first to last the author has shown his 
Catholic colors. 

In a criticism of Janssen’s work the distinguished editor 
of the Hist. Pol. Blaetter said that Janssen reversed the 
position of historians. Since Ranke Protestant historians 


*“Luther und Lutherthum in der ersten Entwickelung quellenmaessig 
dargestellt,” von P. Heinrich Denifle, O. P. Erster Band, Mainz, 1904 (pp. xxix 
+ 860). This article was prepared for the Historical Academy, and is based 
on the very able and thorough review in the Hist. Pol. Blaetter, Vol. 133, Nos. 
2, 3, 4. ; 
’“"2Luther in rationalistischer und christlicher Bedeutung.” _Prinzipielle 
Auseinandersetzung mit A. Harnack und R. Seeberg, von P. Heinrich Denifle 
Mainz, 1904 (pp. 89). 
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were on the offensive, but since Janssen they were placed on 
the defensive. In his tactics of the offensive Denifle goes far 
beyond Janssen. 

Denifle’s work is the making of a new epoch. On account 
of prominent defects the work cannot be called brilliant in 
every respect. The style is often unadorned and awkward; the 
language is not refined and knows neither adjective nor 
phrase; division and method are artless, at times mechanical, 
and would lead one to think the author was destitute of a sense 
of extrinsic beauty. 

There are three principal defects. There is a want of sys- 
tem. Frequently the arrangement is based on a mere associa- 
tion of ideas; without unity or order exposition is followed by 
criticism; promiscuously the history of dogma, the doctrine of 
Luther, the view of Catholics and the view of Protestants are 
considered. The material could have been better sifted, and 
the whole work could have been better polished and arranged 
more logically. 

But far more serious than the technical question is the 
subjectivism manifested in the work. This objection cannot 
be urged against the book as such, nor can this term be applied 
to the greater part of the contents. The study of Luther’s por- 
traits is most subjective and it would have been better to omit 
this paragraph, because adversaries will make it a standard by 
which to judge the entire work. 

The professed object of the author—to open the eyes of 
Protestants to see the real Luther—would have been attained 
more effectively, if the tone and language were less daring 
and antagonizing, if the dialectic stream were more quiet and 
unruffied, if facts alone had been allowed to speak. But such 
is not the manner of Denifle. He wrote not merely with the 
calculating intellect but with the heart. In the preface he 
says: ‘‘If I recognize anything as a lie I call it a lie; if I am 
met with deceit and ignorance I designate them as such.’’ He 
informs us that he went to work with a pure intention and pure 
motives, calls God to witness that he strove always to picture 
correctly. That the reformer appears in such bad light is not 
his fault, but the fault of Luther himself. Without prejudice 
he studied Luther from the writings of Luther. 
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The author is certainly sincere. He is convinced of the 
truth of his statements, and his open, undisguised expressions 
must be respected. 

Denifle gives a description of his feelings in writing this 
work: 


‘*Too long have Protestant theologians and preachers, in chair and 
pulpit, in books and periodicals presumed to attack Catholic institu- 
tions and to praise the reformers’ work of liberation; too long have 
Protestant teachers given a most horrifying picture of the Catholic 
church to the people; too long have scientific men spoken with disdain 
about Catholicism. Everything may be criticised, but no one must 
undertake to speak adversely of Luther.’’ 


Facts show that Denifle is not entirely wrong. It is painful 
to see critical papers pronounce a work unscientific for no 
other reason than that the author is a man of ultramontane 
views. Catholic historians have written in a polite and re- 
served style, but were nevertheless condemned as writing 
with a tendency. Hitherto Catholics have borne silently many 
acts of injustice. That a man of sufficient independence should 
at last come forward to express openly his Catholic views, 
and boldly to expose the weak points of the adversary is not 
at all surprising. When Protestants cry out against the in- 
considerate monk, they should remember that their own un- 
fair and dishonest methods were for him the impelling motive. 
The work need not be recommended for imitation, but it will 
produce results. It will make Protestants more cautious and 
inspire Catholics with more confidence. 

Doubtlessly Denifle studied to uncover the weak points of 
Luther and to show these plainly to the people. In the past, 
biographers have always carefully avoided such an exposition. 
Denifie’s work completes the picture of Luther. Hereafter it 
cannot be denied that the originator of the Reformation had 
weak points and many of them. It was not pleasant for the 
author, that the object to be attained demanded that the book 
be filled with filth, that in consequence the book is not proper 
reading for youth and that even maturer men must shudder 
whilst reading. 

No matter what is said of the style, under the rough shell 
there lies the true kernel. The uncouth dress does not destroy 
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the scientific worth. Critical judgment does not consider the 
personal object for which the author labored, but looks to the 
method ; it is not influenced by the polemic end to be attained, 
but asks if the writer’s investigations are true and objective. 

With rare exceptions Denifle has founded all statements on 
facts critically examined. They cannot be refuted by calling 
attention to the rough dress in which they are clothed. Science 
demands more. 

In problems like the present the great majority of our his- 
torians lack sufficient philosophical and theological knowledge, 
and also the necessary critical ability. This is evident in mod- 
ern historical works. History is not the mere narration of 
facts. It requires thought. The facts must be judged as to 
their ontological, logical, ethical and aesthetical value. This 
is a form of higher criticism which is not only permitted but is 
necessary. Moreover with many of our modern theologians 
and philosophers there is wanting the good will, the unpreju- 
diced seeking for truth necessary for proper scientific treat- 
ment. Harnack presents unproven hypotheses in branches of 
science with which he is not sufficiently acquainted, and an un- 
critical world accepts the hypotheses on account of his renown. 
It is overcome by the logical sequence of conclusions, whose 
premises are frequently nothing but inventions. 

Denifle’s method avoids the extremes of the thoughtless his- 
torian and the subjective theologian. 

There should be harmony between positive investigation 
and philosophy. We find this union in Denifle, though not 
complete and perfect. Luther and the entire movement which 
he inaugurated had to be examined psychologically, logically 
and ethically; had to be judged and analyzed in its develop- 
ment and its relation to previous history. Denifle was well 
fitted to undertake this gigantic work. His whole life had 
been a preparation. He states: ‘‘For years it has been my work 
to investigate the sources of the decline of the regular and 
secular clergy in the fifteenth century. Nothing was further 
from my mind than the thought of Luther and Lutheranism. 
The study followed the two directions which since the four- 
teenth century appear in France and Germany: the downward 
tendency of a great part of the secular and regular clergy and 
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the desire for reform of the remainder. My investigations 
were directed principally to the decline. In the course of the 
investigation the question of the character of this decline, 
and of its first appearance became more prominent.’’ 

The development of history is not altogether a social 
process. The individual retains his full significance. Denifle 
has taken account of both, has considered Luther and Luth- 
eranism, and has assigned to each the proper sphere. He first 
discovered Lutheranism, then Luther; first the idea, and later, 
the originator. 

The historian of the Middle Ages has long admitted that 
mankind, and especially its spiritual leaders, the clergy, had 
become very corrupt towards the end of that period. The 
enemies of the church have always pictured this corruption in 
a most drastic manner. Denifle admits the sad fact. As in the 
individual so also in society there is always a strife between 
the spiritual and material element, the one tending upward 
and the other downward. This opposition became most pro- 
nounced towards the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth century when it assumed a most horrible form. 

Nowhere have these tendencies been pictured in truer 
colors than in Denifle. The spiritual tries to check the ma- 
terial, but the material follows its evil bent. As yet the char- 
acter of the declining tendency was passive and negative. It 
is very important to remember, that it was confined to prac- 
tice. The abuses were not yet formulated as a principle and 
a doctrine. Such an unfortunate sinned indeed, neglected to 
perform good works, but he did not separate from authority, 
did not reject the mass, did not pronounce vows wicked, did 
not look upon his sinful state as a kind of worship, showing 
forth God’s goodness. He still recognized his duty and his 
guilt and did not doubt for a moment that he alone was the 
guilty one. Therefore the condition was not hopeless. The 
habitual sinner, who lived in a state of concubinage, cried for 

reform. 

This was the first stage of wickedness. A second degree 
was reached during the first two decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the consciousness of duty and sin began to dis- 
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appear, when monks and clergy were ready to cast off all re- 
sponsibility and to risk everything. 

This naturally led to a third degree, ‘‘the fulness of wick- 
edness,’’ as it is styled by Denifle. Then recalcitrants de- 
spised every ecclesiastical institution, trampled upon things 
hitherto considered holy, preached the emancipation of the flesh 
and freedom from all law, denied the liberty of the will, de- 
nounced vows as the work of the devil, in fine, elevated sinful 
practice to principle. On account of their many sins these per- 
sons considered themselves saints. The leap had been made 
from the practical to the theoretical, from the ethical to the 
metaphysical. This was the case with whole classes and 
Luther was the leader. 

The relation of Luther to the school, which was to bear 
his name, was manifold. In 1516 he still belonged to the oppo- 
site reform party and raised his voice in warning as a Father 
of the Church. After many delays Luther arrived at Luther- 
anism. To show this personal development is the object of 
Denifle’s volume. With Luther many others were led from 
the endeavor to effect true reform into an entirely opposite 
direction. In all there was the same psychological process: 
the neglect of prayer, of meditation and of confession, the in- 
capability of resisting doubts in matters of faith, and other 
temptations. 

To justify their practice and to excuse their conduct they 
formulated their principles concerning the uselessness of good 
works, the rejection of celibacy and the impossibility of its 
observance. The stream of immorality in Germany and other 
countries during the last decades of the fifteenth and the 
first decades of the sixteenth century was divided into two 
channels. Those following the one continued in the practice 
of immorality but remained faithful to the old teaching. They 
could be brought back by the Council of Trent. The others, 
separating from the Church, adopted a new system of doc- 
trines, and placed themselves beyond the influence of true re- 
form principles. 

It must be admitted that even after his fall Luther retained 
some noble qualities of mind and character, that much in his 
life can find an explanation in the tendency of the times. 
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It is not certain nor probable that he always acted from 
evil motives. Often it may have been blindness rather than 
malice that urged the reformer to persist in his evil methods 
and teach his ruinous theories. 

Denifle has not shown us much of the good in Luther. It 
might have been more opportune if he had thrown a little 
more light on the demon-like form he pictured. True, the 
effect of vice on the will cannot be described in too drastic a 
manner, especially when, as in the present case, vice had be- 
come a theory and was the result of reflection. Luther tells 
us of the necessity he felt to do evil, but no matter how dia- 
bolical many of the traits of the later Luther may appear, he 
was not entirely corrupt. 

Superficial readers might conclude that Denifle has given 
an incorrect and one-sided view of Luther’s mental and spirit- 
ual condition. But such is not the case. He filled out what 
was wanting. The positive good that Luther accomplished 
for Germany and for civilization, the few bright traits in his 
character have been proclaimed everywhere; they are lauded 
in all Protestant meetings, and are abundantly treated in books, 
scientific and unscientific. To describe these again would be 
superfluous. The systematically one-sided treatment, if Deni- 
fle’s method deserve that name, was necessary. It is well to 
remember that Denifle did not intend to write a biography, but 
merely to assist in gathering the material for one. The future 
historian can utilize all the collected material and form an har- 
monious whole. 

The adversaries object vehemently that Denifle has no 
appreciation for all the great and noble qualities of Luther. 
Though true to a certain extent this accusation does not do 
away with the value of the work. A person need not possess 
all vices, nor be devoid of all virtue to deserve a sentence of 
condemnation, according to the well-known principle, ‘‘ Bonum 
ex integra causa, malum ex quocumque defectu.’’ Morality is 
inexorable especially when vice has become a habit, and has 
developed into a theory. 

Moreover the motive of the new teaching was under ex- 
amination. The author intended to show how Luther became 
the author of Lutheranism. In this study the moral degrada- 
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tion of the man is of substantial moment. No one will deny that 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions and the widely preva- 
lent abuses aided the spread of the revolution, but it had no 
part in the first formation of Luther and Lutheranism. The 
abuses in benefices, in indulgences, ete., become a factor only 
for the spread of the system. That such destructive elements 
as are found in Luther should give rise to so powerful a move- 
ment is not contrary to the laws of history. The greatness of 
Luther’s work is not in the ethical sphere but in the physical, 
and was more destructive than constructive. 

It remains to consider Denifle’s views as to the develop- 
ment of Luther. He begins with a critical examination of the 
editions of Luther’s works, and is rather severe on Knaake, 
Buchwald and Kawerau. He gives many instances of the 
favoritism practiced by the friends of Luther. At other times 
publishers are most severe in discovering the weak points in 
a writer. It was the intention to depict favorably the great 
Luther; hence, whatever there was in his writings to mar the 
Protestant picture of the reformer was suppressed. 

The author proceeds to discuss the character and views of 


Luther genetically and analytically. As a true historian he is 
not satisfied with describing but also criticizes. In examin- 
ing the expressions of Luther he frequently enters into a pro- 
found discussion of the ideals of the middle ages. What is of 
greatest value in these examinations is the fine psychological 
dissection of the reformer’s interior motives. 





* Seven general editions of Luther’s works have thus far been published: 

1. The Wittenberg edition, 1539-1558. It consists of twelve volumes of Ger- 
man and seven volumes of Latin works. 

2. The Jena edition, 1555-1558, eight volumes of German and four of Latin 
works. Two supplementary volumes were published at Eisleben, 1564-1565. 

3. The Altenburg edition, 1661-1664, ten volumes. A supplement was added 
in 1792, at Halle by Zeidler. 

4. The Leipzig edition, 1729-1740, twenty-two volumes under the direction 
of Ch. Fr, Boerner. 

5. The Halle edition, 1740-1750, twenty-four volumes, prepared by J. G. 
Walch. This edition, more complete than any of the foregoing, was republished 
at St. Louis, 1880. (In 3, 4 and 5, the Latin works are translated into German. ) 

6. The Erlangen edition, 1826-1886. This is the combined work of a num- 
ber of scholars. The German works fill sixty-seven volumes. A second edition 
of Volumes I-XX appeared 1862-1881. The edition contains also twenty-eight 
numbered and ten unnumbered volumes of Latin works. 

7. The Weimar critical edition, 1883-1904. Thus far nineteen volumes have 
been published, containing with some interruptions the writings of Luther to the 
year 1527. It has many advantages over former editions; it is more complete; 
the text is taken from first prints or manuscripts; variations are marked; the 
introductions are valuable and instructive. 
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In the first half of the work he discusses Luther’s teaching 
and the opinions of Protestant theologians concerning mon- 
astic vows. Naturally, celibacy is the principal subject, and 
the work of Luther, ‘‘ De Votis Monasticis Judicium,’’ pub- 
lished in 1521, forms the basis for the investigation. This work 
effected a phenomenal depopulation of convents and mon- 
asteries in Germany, and brought many followers to practical 
and theoretical Lutheranism. Luther considered it his best 
work and Protestants to-day generally agree in this judgment. 

In chapters six and seven the teaching of the scholastics, 
and the views of Catholics are clearly stated and defended 
against the gross misrepresentation of Protestants. 


‘‘Unhappily, Luther’s personal views of Catholie doctrine and 
ecclesiastical discipline have become the stock-in-trade of his fol- 
lowers, so that even learned men, such as Ritschl and Harnack, in 
their conception of Catholic ideals derive their data not from Catholic 
sources, but from Luther’s misstatements, and all other Lutherans 
do the same. Father Denifle successfully attacks their position by 
quoting largely from the works of medieval theologians, being thor- 
oughly familiar with these, and he shows what was the trend of 
thought concerning Christian perfection and the evangelical coun- 
sels centuries before Luther. He is no less happy in tracing the 
evolution of the reformer’s opinions from start to finish, having had 
the good fortune to rediscover in the Vatican library Luther’s manu- 
script commentary on St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, which dates 
from the year 1515. He thus disposes of the common fallacy as to 
the way in which Luther is supposed to have arrived at his doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. According to this fallacy, the re- 
former, in spite of all his pious exercises, could obtain no peace of 
conscience while in his monastery, and it was only when he at last 
took to studying the Bible and the works of St. Augustine, that a new 
light burst forth in his soul concerning belief in the merits of Jesus 
Christ. But if in 1515 he was sufficiently conversant with Scripture 
to write a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, the whole story 
of his interior life as a religious must be relegated to the domain of 
romance and fable.’” 


Luther maintained that the pope condemned the married 
state as sinful. In the thirteenth chapter Denifle shows the 
true appreciation of matrimony in the Catholic church by point- 





1 Miss J. M, Stone in Dublin Review, April, 1904, p. 295. 
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ing to practice and tradition. To show the pernicious results 
of Luther’s teaching in loosening the marriage tie Denifle dis- 
courses On marriage in the ideal order and in historical prac- 
tice. The permanent value of these chapters is generally 
admitted. It is seldom that we find so well combined in one 
person the competent historian and the thorough scholastic. 

We are here presented with an astounding insight into the 
moral appreciation of Luther and Lutheranism, into the char- 
acter of the idea and of its author. Denifle shows conclusively, 
how Luther constantly, systematically lied, misrepresented 
and falsified, and how he urged others to do the same; how he 
frequently gave evidence of the grossest ignorance on most 
important points; how he became involved in contradictions 
through his studied falsification and misrepresentation; how 
he twisted every thing Catholic so that he might ridicule and 
abuse it; how he practiced that trivial and unworthy method 
of hounding the Catholics, which still finds many imitators 
among his followers; how he could not possibly have acted 
from conviction and in good faith unless we admit the truth 
of the principle that the end justifies the means, for he did 
not hesitate to use the vilest means to attain his end. 

Being founded on deceit and falsification the system of 
Luther must lead to evil, to corruption, to unbridled license in 
sexual relations. Lutheranism tended to this and has brought 
on that indifference in these matters from which modern so- 
ciety is hopelessly suffering. On page 360 Denifle gives a table 
of sins, composed by Luther in 1530, which shows how low and 
detestable the animal man can become. 

The last part of the book (pp. 374-860) introduces us to 
the real genesis and development of this condition in the soul 
of Luther. It describes at the same time the genesis of theo- 
retical Lutheranism, the teaching on justification. For the 
thought and the act went hand in hand, and the intellect kept 
pace with morality. In this study Denifle utilizes principally 
Luther’s commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
Here the author gives evidence of the greatness of his intellect 
and the strength of his reasoning powers. From this exposi- 
tion modern philosophers might learn what keenness of mind 
the Aristotelian and scholastic method can develop. Step by 
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step the Dominican follows Luther and proves that he was but 
a poor student of philosophy and theology, who was unac- 
quainted with true scholasticism, but knew it only in the nom- 
inalistic form of an Occam and a Biel. He calls to task the 
Protestant writers of Luther’s life and work for their lack of 
method, their unscientific study, their inherited prejudice, and 
especially for their ignorance of Catholic teaching and of scho- 
lasticism. They present doctrines as specifically Lutheran, 
which existed and were generally accepted long before Luther. 

Denifle pictures the fall of Luther about as follows. Anger 
and still more pride had long existed in the monk. The turning 
point in his life and teaching falls in the year 1515. The 
demon, pride, led him to imagine, that of himself, with his 
natural powers alone, he could keep the moral law. In the 
consciousness of his strength he neglected prayer or performed 
it only externally. Thus it came to pass that soon it seemed 
to him impossible that man could resist and overcome passion. 
He was conquered in his fight against concupiscence. Prac- 
tical experience led to the formulation of the theoretical prin- 
ciple: concupiscence can in no way be resisted. From this 
all the other distinctly Lutheran doctrines followed with 
a logical necessity, viz., that God imposes upon us the im- 
possible; that original sin corrupted man substantially, and 
destroyed his free will; that concupiscence and original sin 
are identical, equally culpable and irresistible; that only 
Christ can fulfill the law; that the Savior merely covers over 
our sins; that sin remains in us in all that we will and do; that 
we can be justified only through the firm faith, that Christ has 
fulfilled the law for us; that the mediation of the Church, the 
necessity of good works, are but human inventions. 

What effect did this principle of justification have on prac- 
tical life? Denifle pictures it in the chapter entitled, Luther’s 
Christian Character. It is the odor of a decaying body that 
emanates from these lines. From his writings, from his sur- 
roundings and private life, from the obscenity in his language 
and illustrations, the character of Luther is drawn. Never be- 
fore has the saintly Luther, in whom many have thought to be- 
hold something divine, been described so fully, so vividly and so 
terribly. And all is most critically done. Even if we admit 
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that some of Luther’s traits were the result of the time in 
which he lived, and could be found as well in his Catholic con- 
temporaries, nowhere else can we find so much filth and dirt. 
Continually the agitator appealed to the passions and the 
lowest motives. He endeavored to convince his followers not 
with reason and argument but with vulgar abuse. That such 
argumentation could gain followers, could lead princes and 
people into the deep abyss, that, as Doellinger expressed it, the 
mind of the German nation was in his hand, as the musical 
instrument is in the hands of the artist, is a pregnant sign of 
the sad moral condition of Germany in his time. 

It has been objected that in studying Luther from his 
writings Denifle insisted too strongly on a literal interpreta- 
tion. We quote again from the writer in the Dublin Review: 


‘‘Thus far the work of the learned Tyrolese Dominican is worthy 
of all praise, but it is to be regretted that in treating of the darkest 
and most culpable side of Luther’s character he did not confine 
himself to such faults as can be proved by reference to chapter and 
verse. When he repeats mere accusations that have never been 
verified, we feel that he does an injustice not only to Luther, but 
to an otherwise valuable and competent work. Thus, for instance, 
loose and unedifying expressions are produced as evidence that 
Luther was addicted to habitual drunkenness—a matter that is so 
entirely improbable that it is not worth consideration—and in another 
place (p. 293) Father Denifle takes for granted that his intercourse 
with the band of runaway nuns, one of whom he afterwards married, 
was distinctly immoral. Melanchton’s celebrated letter of June, 
1525, certainly throws a questionable light on their intimacy, but noth- 
ing can be definitely proved from this letter, or from Luther’s own 
expressions, except that the connexion gave rise to an unseemly and 
ambiguous joke. Other evidence concerning the affair there is none 
and it is therefore a pity to have unnecessarily roused the antagonism 
of modern Lutherans by laying unwarrantable stress upon it.’” 


It is true that Luther must not always be taken too seriously 
and that many of the objectionable expressions were peculiar 
to the times. But the low conception Luther had of life, the 
principles he promulgated show his tendency to excess and 
immorality even more forcibly than the letter of Melanchthon, 


‘Dublin Review, April, 1904, p. 298. 
cUuB24 
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or the citations from Luther’s writings. Some have dared to 
besmirch the memory of the great Apostle of the Gentiles by 
styling Luther a true disciple of St. Paul. But how different 
was the language of the Apostle, though he felt the sting of 
the flesh and the law in his members inclining to evil. Many 
have called Luther the great son of Augustine, because in his 
early life this Father indulged his passions; but St. Augus- 
tine asserted his will power, abandoned his sinful life, ad- 
vanced in virtue and died a great saint. Luther continually 
sank lower and at the end of his life had reached the depth of 
corruption. The letters of some of the cardinals and prelates 
of that dangerous transition period are anything but edifying, 
they manifest a faith tainted with gentile humanism, but how 
gentle, refined and christian are the views of these worldly 
men, when compared with ‘‘the rough Saxon countryman,”’ as 
the late Professor Kraus was wont to style the Wittenberg 
monk. 

Denifle has given the character of Luther a blow from 
which it cannot recover. It is not probable that a single book 
will change a mistaken world-view, and perhaps but few 
Protestants will abandon their present position to acknowledge 
their duty of returning to the mother church. But three things 
have been demonstrated so clearly that they will have to be 
recognized as facts. First, Luther’s heart was entirely pos- 
sessed by passion and lust. Secondly, In discussions and 
polemics Luther used false weapons and was directed by dis- 
honest motives. Thirdly, Protestant theologians, in speaking 
of the founder of their religion, have not shown us the real 
Luther, but have intentionally or unintentionally misrepre- 
sented him. 

Denifle’s description of the manner of the change in Luther 
is substantially correct. <A little reflection will reveal the true 
reason for his separation from the church, and moreover that 
the movement which he inaugurated was least of all a refor- 
mation. The famous declaration of Frederick the Great con- 
cerning the motives which originated Protestantism must be 
corrected to read, that in Germany as well as in England pas- 
sion led to it. That the perversion went from the moral order 
into the logical, from practice into doctrine is no longer an 
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hypothesis, but an unavoidable postulate, necessary to explain 
the facts without which history must remain a riddle. 

It seems somewhat strange that Denifle should make pride 
the cause and source of Luther’s downfall. No doubt this sin 
was abnormally developed in the monk of Wittenberg and 
helped to shape his downward course, but an intellectual sin 
could hardly lead to the lust and passion and corruption found 
in the later Luther. Perhaps here too we can ask, ‘‘Ou est la 
femme?’’ In the later Luther, sensuality is developed to the 
highest degree. He continually pictures the impossibility of 
resisting this passion. He may have experienced in himself 
the effects of an unwilling celibacy such as he frequently de- 
scribed them. Luther has nowhere said that such was the case, 
and this want of positive proof may have deterred the critical 
Dominican from accepting the supposition that sins of the 
flesh and not pride were the principal factors in Luther’s 
downfall. Such a confession however could not be expected, 
for even the fallen Luther retained a little shame that would 
deter him from acknowledging this weakness. 

The great work of Denifle cannot fail to affect every one 
who reads with the heart as well as with the intellect, who con- 
siders the past as a man, and not merely with the eye of 
abstract science. The true and faithful description of the 
great tragedy of the sixteenth century must make a deep and 
lasting impression. The fall of a strong character, such as 
Luther undoubtedly was in the beginning, shows vividly how 
the catering to a passion will bring gradual ruin and destruc- 
tion to the most beautiful soul. Shortly before his fall Luther 
could write this rule of life: ‘‘If a young man no longer has 
fervor and devotion, but follows his own way without thinking 
of God, I can scarcely believe that he is no longer a man. For 
since either the flesh or spirit must live, it becomes necessary 
that either the flesh or the spirit must burn. There is no safer 
victory over the desires of the senses than a devout turning 
of the heart to God. For if the spirit is enkindled the flesh 
will soon become cold, and vice versa ’’ (Denifle, p. 10). 

The events of the sixteenth century brought disunion in 
religious thought into entire nations for many generations; 
even at present, though we have a more perfect civilization, 
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mankind is laboring under this unnatural schism. When re- 
flecting on the historical consequences of the Reformation the 
Christian soul feels sorrow and compassion, and at the same 
time is filled with disgust and aversion against the author of 
the destructive work. It is extremely sad to behold erring vic- 
tims, who have been trained from their youth to venerate the 
reformer, spend their strength in abusing the Church that 
alone can give life. All such will of course condemn the work 
of Father Denifle, will abhor the writer, who undertook with 
pure and noble intentions to describe truthfully and faithfully 
the personality of Luther and to enlighten them concerning 
the origin and nature of Lutheranism. 


JoHn G. Scomipt. 
ACADEMY OF CHURCH HISTORY, 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE NERONIAN PERSE- 
CUTION. 


Though Nero was the first of the Roman Emperors who 
concerned himself with the subject of Christianity, he ex- 
ceeded all the others in the ferocity with which he strove to 
annihilate it, and as a consequence he stands forth in history 
and tradition as the anti-Christ—the most brutal of the oppres- 
sors of the early Church. Very few episodes in the history 
of Christianity can compare in pathos and tragic interest with 
this first conflict between the nascent Christian church and 
the pagan Roman state. But apart from the interest which 
attaches to the incident itself as an exhibition of human suffer- 
ing in the cause of religion, it raises many questions which 
must remain unsolved until some problems connected with the 
Neronian persecution are definitely settled. It was the first 
open rupture between the Empire and the Church, the subse- 
quent relations of which must be regarded in the light in which 
their first attitude is viewed; it has an important bearing on 
the exegesis of many of the books of the New Testament, but 
above and beyond these it had far-reaching consequences in 
calling into play those distinctive virtues which subsequently 
entered so largely into Christian life and discipline and by the 
exercise of which the outcome of the conflict was finally de- 
cided. 

Because of the remoteness of the period and the fact that 
Christianity had as yet no contemporary historians, the diffi- 
culties arising from scanty and sometimes scarcely intelligible 
materials, which are experienced by all who attempt to write 
the history of the first three centuries, are immeasurably 
multiplied. The principal witness for the event is Tacitus, 
who in the forty-fourth chapter of the fifteenth book of his 
annals, after he has described in detail the conflagration of 
July, 64 A. D., which reduced the greater portion of the city 
to ashes, goes on to relate the brewing fury of the people when 
the suspicion was noised abroad that they had been rendered 
homeless by the emperor himself. In terror at having pro- 
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voked the anger and violence of the mob, the trembling sover- 
eign ordered sacrifices and propitiatory services and when 
these failed: 


‘‘In order to put an end to the rumor Nero substituted culprits 
to be punished with the most exquisite tortures—certain persons 
detested because of their abominations ‘whom the common people 
called Christians, a name derived from Christ who in the reign of 
Tiberius was put to death by the Procurator Pontius Pilate. Tem- 
porarily checked the pernicious superstition broke out again not only 
in Judea, its original home, but even in the city itself where all horrible 
and shameful things gravitate and are practised. Those who were 
first arrested confessed, and on the information thus elicited an im- 
mense multitude was convicted not so much on the charge of in- 
cendiarism as for hatred of the human race. Their deaths were 
turned into mockery, some were clad in the skins of wild beasts to be 
torn to pieces by dogs, others were nailed to the cross or burned at 
the stake, and after nightfall others were made to serve as living 
torches. Nero lent his gardens for the spectacle and gave circus 
games, even driving a chariot himself and mixing with the people 
in his coachman’s dress. But although the Christians were outlaws 
and deserving of the severest penalties the people pitied them be- 
cause they were destroyed not for the public good but to glut the 
cruelty of one man.’” 


The only other classical writer who mentions the persecu- 
tion is Suetonius. In the sixteenth chapter of his life of Nero 
he mentions among some police regulations introduced by that 
emperor the punishment of the Christians, ‘‘a class of people 
addicted to a novel and malignant superstition.’ 





*Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos et quesitissimis poenis adfecit, 
quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus 
Christus, Tiberio imperitante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio 
adfectus erat; repressaque in presens exitiabilis superstitio rursum erumpebat, 
non modo per Judeam, originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta 
undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque. Igitur primum correpti 
qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingens haud proinde in crimine 
incendii quam odo humani generis convicti sunt. Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, 
ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, multi crucibus adfixi aut 
flamma usti, aliique ubi defecisset dies, in usum nocturni lumnis urerentur. 
Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et circense ludicrum edebat, habitu 
aurigae permixtus plebi vel curriculo insistens. Unde quamquam adversus 
sontes et novissima exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate 
publica, sed in saevitiam unius absumerentur. Ann. XV, 44. 

? Afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis novae ac 
malefice. 
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The Christian writings of the first century are filled with 
allusions to the subject of persecution,’ but there is only one 
of them which is generally considered to refer to the massacre 
under Nero. In his Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Clement of 
Rome, speaking of the sad condition of the Corinthian Church 
because of envy and jealousy and its consequences in the past 
as well as in the present, continues :* 


‘‘But not to dwell upon ancient examples, let us come to the most 
recent spiritual heroes. Let us take the noble examples furnished 
in our own generation. Through envy and jealousy the greatest and 
most righteous pillars (of the Church) have been persecuted and put 
to death. Let us set before our eyes the illustrious apostles. Peter, 
through unrighteous envy endured not one or two, but numerous 
labors: and when he had at length suffered martyrdom, departed to 
the place of glory due to him. Owing to envy, Paul also obtained 
the reward of patient endurance, after being seven times thrown into 
captivity, compelled to flee and stoned. After preaching both in the 
East and West, he gained the illustrious reputation due to his faith, 
having taught righteousness to the whole world, and come to the 
extreme limit of the West and suffered martyrdom under the prefects. 
Thus was he removed from the world, and went into the holy place, 
having proved himself a striking example of patience. 

‘“To these men who spent their lives in the practice of holiness, 
there is to be added a great multitude of the elect, who, having 
through envy endured many indignities and tortures, furnished us 
with a most excellent example. Through envy these women, the 
Danaids and Diree, being persecuted, after they had suffered terrible 
and unspeakable torments, finished the course of their faith with 
steadfastness, and though weak in body, received a noble reward.’’ 


Nero’s name is not mentioned in this paragraph. But the 
circumstances in which it was written, the time it was com- 
posed, and the place occupied by its author render it futile to 
contend that he referred to any outbreak other than the mas- 
sacre under Nero of which he himself was a witness. 

It-is not until the middle of the second century that we find 
in Christian writings an express reference to Nero as the 
author of a persecution. In an apology addressed to the em- 


°K. g., the First Epistle of St. Peter, The Apocalypse and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 
* Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, cc. 5-6. 
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peror Marcus Aurelius, Melito bishop of Sardis speaks of 
Nero and Domitian as having become at the suggestion of cer- 
tain wicked persons, persecutors of the Christians. 

These four are the only references in early authors which 
can claim the merit of being independent sources for the his- 
tory of the Neronian persecution. It is mentioned frequently 
in the writings of a later date, which, however, add nothing to 
what can be learned from the first four. 

Tertullian speaks of Nero’s cruelty to the followers of 
Christ without seeming to infer that this was prompted by 
any motives other than pagan hate. In the apology he says: 


**Consult your histories: you will there find that Nero was the first 
who assailed with the imperial sword the Christian sect, making 
progress especially at Rome. But we glory in having our condemna- 
tion hallowed by the hostility of such a wretch. For any one who 
knows him can understand that not except as being of singular ex- 
cellence did anything bring on it Nero’s condemnation.’”® 


In another place he assigns to this persecution the death of 
the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul. 


‘*We read the lives of the Cesars: at Rome, Nero was the first who 
stained with blood the rising faith. Then is Peter girt by another, 
when he is made fast to the cross. Then does Paul obtain a birth 
suited to Roman citizenship, when in Rome he springs to life again 
ennobled by martyrdom.’ 


Eusebius,® Sulpicius Severus,® Orosius,’° Lactantius," 
Jerome’? and the spurious Seneca’® all refer to the Neronian 
persecution, but they are important only as witnesses of a 
later tradition, with the exception of Sulpicius Severus who 
has reproduced in part the text of Tacitus, showing thereby, 
that at least in his time it differed slightly if at all from the 
version we possess. 

® Eusebius, i. E., IV, 26. 
® Apol., c. 5. 

™Scorpiace, c. 15. 

*H. E., I, 26. 

*Chron. II, 29. 

© Adv. pag. hist., VII, 5. 
De mort. persec., II. 

2 De viris inlust., III, 5. 
4 Ep. 12. 
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It would be a difficult and profitless task to trace the liter- 
ary parentage of these later writings. They make clear, how- 
ever, the fact that there was a conflict between the Church and 
the State in the days of Nero, and that in the minds of the 
early Christians that emperor enjoyed the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being the proto-persecutor. The questions which now- 
adays center around the Neronian persecution are not con- 
nected so much with this latter charge, which in itself would 
not confer any preéminence on Nero as a foe of Christianity. 
It is asked whether the chapter in Tacitus on which we rely 
entirely for our knowledge of the details of the massacre ought 
to be regarded as genuine, and if so to what extent are these 
first martyrs to be considered victims of imperial malice. 

This famous passage in the ‘‘Annals’’ contains only 138 
words, but so numerous are the discussions which it has pro- 
voked that there is no exaggeration in saying it has given rise 
to an equal number of theories. The final solution of the 
matter has not yet been reached, and it is probable that until 
more light has been obtained by further research, and prej- 
udice wholly eliminated from the controversy, new addi- 
tions will be constantly made to the already voluminous mass 
of literature which the subject has called forth. The history 
of some of the more important phases of the discussion is 
not without interest, and it will be of assistance in classifying 
the different opinions already expressed, which will be dis- 
cussed separately, when, in another paper, we come to examine 
the points at issue more in detail. 

It is evident that Nero’s reputation as the anti-Christ, a 
name freely bestowed on him in early Christian times, stands 
or falls for modern minds with the genuineness of the text of 
Tacitus. The first who called it into question, not however 
with a view of holding a brief for Nero, was the learned Jesuit 
Harduin.’* His theory that nearly all the writings of the 
classical authors were forgeries of the Middle Ages would 
have settled the question for all time had it anything more to 
recommend it than the charm of novelty. An entirely different 
spirit animated the Englishman Gibbon who detracts from the 
force of Tacitus’ narration by saying: 

“Chronologia, Paris, 1697. —— 
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‘* At the distance of sixty years, it was the duty of the annalist to 
adopt the narratives of contemporaries; but it was natural for the 
philosopher to indulge himself in the description of the origin, the 
progress and the character of the new sect, not so much according 
to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to 
those of the time of Hadrian.’’* 


A similar line of argument led Voltaire to ridicule the idea 
that the Neronian persecution was anything more than the 
abandonment of a few unfortunate Christian fanatics to the 
fury of the Roman mob.'* Bruno Bauer took the same course 
by declaring that Tacitus incorporated in his description of 
the times of Nero the ideas which were current when he wrote 
more than half a century later..7 The manifest bias and 
special pleading of these writers deprived their opinions of 
all value as the utterances of impartial historians. 

In the year 1885, a professed advocate and apologist for 
Nero appeared in the person of P. Hochart, who undertook 
the task of clearing the reputation of Nero from the stain of 
being a murderer of the Christians.’* He frankly confessed 
that the passage in Tacitus affixed this stigma in the most un- 
mistakable terms and consequently directed his energies to 
proving that it was an interpolation. He was led to adopt this 
course as he confesses, by the reflection that all the writings 
of Greek and Roman antiquity were preserved through the 
industry of monkish hands, and that consequently it was evi- 
dent they must have suffered mutilation whenever they had 
anything to say on the subject of Christianity. He could find 
only one expression, Tiberio imperitante, which might be re- 
garded as foreign to the style of Tacitus and candidly admits 
that there is no external evidence to convict any medieval copy- 
ist of forgery. He considered, however, that the sentiments 
expressed and the facts which are related afforded sufficient 
ground for concluding that the chapter could not be attributed 
to Tacitus, but ought rather to be regarded as the work of a 
Benedictine of Monte Cassino, or of some other Christian 
scribe. The philosophy of such a forgery, he declared, was 





*C. 16, ed. Bury, vol. II, p. 87. 

1° Essai sur les moeurs, c. 8. 

7“ Kirchengeschichte der drei ersten Jahr.,” p. 342. . 
* Etudes au sujet de la persécution des Chrétiens sous Néron,” Paris, 1889. 
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evident. Christian apologists would find it difficult to reconcile 
the miraculous events in Our Lord’s life and work with the 
silence of pagan authors. It would be almost impossible for 
them to defend such things on historical grounds, if no Roman 
or Greek or even Jewish writer ever mentioned the Chris- 
tians or their sufferings or miracles and to relieve them- 
selves from such an embarrassing situation, it was necessary 
for them to invent history, to put the pen in the hands of his- 
torians and legislators, and thus repair the ignorance or for- 
getfulness of the early writers. 

The work of the forger was evident from the fact that the 
supposed narrative of Tacitus was at variance with well-estab- 
lished facts of history. Hochart attempted to show that 
Nero’s popularity remained undiminished after the conflagra- 
tion, and that consequently the persecution had no raison- 
d’étre. The name ‘‘Christian,’’ he declared, was not, and 
could not have been the designation of any class of persons in 
Rome in Nero’s time. The disciples of Jesus were not known 
by this title until after the epoch in which Tacitus wrote, and 
it was impossible that he could have spoken of them as such. 
Hochart realized that the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan 
in the early part of the second century was fatal to nearly all 
his theories, but the obstacle caused him no anxiety. With 
equal zeal he devoted several chapters to prove that not only 
was the entire tenth book of the letters of Pliny a forgery, but 
that Pliny himself had never been governor of Bithynia. He 
contended that the forger was ignorant of Roman customs in 
imagining that such extra-legal measures could be resorted to 
as a wholesale massacre, that it was a physical impossibility 
that living men could be made to burn as torches, and that 
neither the Jews nor Christians were sufficiently numerous in 
Rome to attract the attention of the Emperor. All these con- 
clusions he contended were justified and strengthened by the 
absence of any reference to the Neronian persecution in the 
writers of the period. 

This work of Hochart, first published in a series of articles 
in the Annales de la Faculté des lettres de Bordeaux,® at once 


*“Ta Persécution des Chrétiens sous Néron,” Annales de la Faculté des 
lettres de Bordeauz, 1884, no. 2. 
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provoked a reply from M. C. Douais, a professor at the Institut 
Catholique of Toulouse.*° In an article published the same 
year, Douais selected twenty-three propositions from Hochart, 
which he considered would fairly represent the mind of that 
author and the conclusions which he wished to establish. As 
a preliminary to his reply Douais calls attention to Hochart’s 
designation of Tertullian as a ‘‘prélat’’ and an ‘‘évéque Car- 
thaginois’’ as indicative of his attainments in the field of 
Christian antiquity. He next points out Hochart’s errors of 
method in attempting to decide by means of abstract reason- 
ing whether Nero did or did not cause the city to be burned. 
He does not concern himself with the solution of this question 
and confines his remarks to proving from positive references 
that Nero was suspected of being the incendiary. This was 
sufficient to make clear the motive which prompted him to 
persecute the Christians. 

The insurmountable difficulties in reconciling the passage 
of Tacitus with well-attested facts of history which led Hoch- 
art to the conclusion that it was the work of medieval hands 
are gone over in detail and shown to be nothing but dis- 
crepancies between the text of Tacitus and some arbitrary 
standards which Hochart imagined that author should have 
followed in the composition of his history. Thus the omission 
of the names of the judges before whom the Christians were 
tried, the vagueness of the phrase multitudo ingens, and the 
entire set of circumstances surrounding the executions are 
shown to be perfectly in accord with the usual style of Tacitus. 
In the same painstaking spirit, all the arguments of Hochart 
are successively examined. With less detail but with more 
cogency, Douais shows that far from contradicting the narra- 
tive of Tacitus, the entire history of the period substantiated 
and confirmed it. As the purpose of Hochart was to contradict 
every statement made in that passage, the refutation had to be 
equally minute and consequently the line of argument fol- 
lowed by Douais resolved itself into a piece of constructive 
criticism, dealing with each point in detail. 


» «Te Persécution des Chrétiens de Rome en l’année 64,” Revue des Questions 
Historiques, Vol. XXXVIII, 1885, p. 337. An article on the same subject from 
the pen of M. Gaston Boissier, Comptes Rendus de V Académie des Inscriptions, 
March 26, 1886. 
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The argument regarding the silence of the pagan authors, 
on which M. Hochart laid such stress, is especially cogent. 
The Toulouse professor in a few pithy paragraphs shows that 
none of these authors had any reason whatsoever for referring 
to the Neronian persecution. There was no possibility of 
denying to Hochart’s work the merits of ingeniousness and 
painstaking audacity, but in a work of such length and enter- 
ing so much into detail it was not surprising that he occasion- 
ally overshot the mark. All these weak points were quickly 
seized by Douais, who by counter arguments and by exposing 
the weakness in his opponent’s theories not only rejected his 
contentions, but showed that the passage itself afforded strong 
evidence that it could not have come from the hand of a forger. 
Its tenor was not flattering to the Christians: it afforded no 
new weapons to controversialists, and in nearly every case 
where it might have served the purpose of Christian apologists, 
stronger and more conclusive arguments were forthcoming 
from other sources. 

So firmly convinced was Hochart of the justice of his con- 
tention that he abandoned his first position, and, because of 
fresh evidence which he thought he had discovered, he issued 
a new book in which he attempted to prove that all the works 
attributed to Tacitus were spurious and that they came from 
the pen of Poggio Bracciolini, a fifteenth century humanist.” 
This theory which was not new and had already been examined 
and rejected was submitted to a very thorough examination 
by S. Gatti in an Italian review,?* without however, convincing 
Hochart that it was untenable.*4 

The patent pleading and manifest bias of Hochart and his 
palpable effort to make history subservient to prejudice never 
drew any adherents to his cause. In the writings of Renan, 
Ramsey, Mommsen, Lightfoot, Aubé, Keim, Allard, and other 
writers on the persecutions the theory propounded by Hochart 
is passed over in silence or referred to as an unsuccessful 


=“TDe Vauthenticité des Annales et des Histoires de Tacite,” Paris, 1890. 

*The same opinion in regard to the spuriousness of the “ Annals” had 
already been expressed by an English writer. Ross, “‘ Tacitus and Bracciolini, The 
Annals Forged in the Fifteenth Century,” London, 1878. For a criticism of this 
work cf. Edinburgh Review, October, 1878. 

*“* Studi e Documenti di Storia e Diritto,” Oct., Dec., 1890. 

*“ Nouvelles Considérations,” Paris, 1894. 
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attempt to settle a difficult question. In a masterly work pub- 
lished in 1888, C. Arnold*® examined the principal questions 
which had arisen regarding the Neronian persecution prior to 
his time; besides showing that the belief in such an occurrence 
formed an integral part of early Christian tradition, he labored 
diligently to elucidate what Tacitus says, and to establish the 
principal facts in the case. The result of his work is thrown 
into ten propositions in which he concludes that Tacitus was 
not interpolated, that the Christians were not punished because 
of their confession, that Nero made use of the hatred felt for 
the Christians because of the calumnies which were in circula- 
tion against them, and that the Jews were in no way guilty 
of having denounced the Christians. The number of Chris- 
tians who were put to death he considers was exaggerated by 
Tacitus, and he rejects entirely the supposition that either 
Tacitus or Suetonius had confounded the Christians and Jews. 
He maintains that the persecution was local, that it never 
extended beyond the limits of the city of Rome, and shows 
that the account given by Tacitus is entirely independent of 
the letter of Pliny. 

The discussion took a new and more acrid phase in the 
year 1899 because of the extraordinary popularity attained by 
Sienkiewicz’s novel, ‘‘Quo Vadis.’** The graphic descrip- 
tion which that work contained of the sufferings of the Chris- 
tian martyrs aroused the ire of Signor Gaetano Nigro, who 
attempted to show that Nero was entirely guiltless of the 
charge of incendiarism, and that if any accusations were 
directed against the Christians they came most probably from 
Poppexa’s Jewish entourage?” In the beginning of the year 
1900 Carlo Pascal, a professor at the Liceo Manzoni in 
Milan,?* published a short pamphlet in which he contended 
that the Christians who were first arrested confessed to the 
crime of incendiarism and implicated many others of their 
coreligionists in the same charge. These latter when arrested 
would not deny their faith, but in contra-distinction to the 





“Die Neronische Christenverfolgung,” Leipzig, 1888. 

**The history of this controversy will be found in an article by A. Profumo 
in the Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, Vol. VI, 1900, p. 345. 

37 “* Nerone ed il Cristianesimo,” Rivista d’Italia, nos, 8-9, 1899. 

** T’incendio di Roma ed i primi Cristiani.” Milan, 1900. 
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others they refused to acknowledge that they were in any way 
connected with the conflagration. In the eyes of the pagans 
Christianity was synonymous with that other vague crime, 
odium generis huwmani, and the confession of one implied guilt 
of the other. Pascal rejected the testimony of all the other 
pagan authors on the question of the fire as being of no his- 
torical value. In a reply which appeared shortly afterwards 
Orazio Marucchi*® called attention to the fact that the crime 
of incendiarism was merely secondary in the mind of Tacitus, 
and that in all the anti-Christian literature of the first three 
centuries, and among all the charges levelled at the Christians 
they were never accused of having destroyed Rome. Had 
such a question been raised some echo of it would be found in 
the works of Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Origen, Cyprian, 
Clement of Alexandria, or Arnobius. 

Two other pamphlets on the subject appeared at almost the 
same time.*® One by Professor Benigni in which attention is 
called to the fact that Tacitus makes use of the word subdere, 
‘fraudulent substitution’’ and of conjuncti sunt which the 
author considered was the correct reading instead of convicti 
sunt. He also points out that in the correspondence of Pliny 
and Trajan there is no evidence of any spirit of revenge or 
desire to take reprisals for the burning of the capital of the 
Empire. He shows conclusively that the Christians them- 
selves had no consciousness of having wreaked vengeance on 
the corrupt Romans, or of having aided, through the July con- 
flagration, in the fulfilment of the prophecy that the world 
would be destroyed by fire. 

These two contributors to the controversy found so many 
arguments against Pascal’s position that he found it neces- 
sary to publish a new edition of his work in which he reiterated 
what he had said before and strengthened his conclusions by 
new evidence.*!. About this time a learned Jew, Achille 
Coen,** undertook the defence of the people of his race whom 





*“Popolo Romano,” no, 245. 
” Benigni, “I Cristiani e l’incendio di Roma,’ Rome, 1900. Vincenzo De 
Crescenzo, “ Un Difensore di Nerone,”’ Naples, 1900. 

““T?/Incendio di Roma ed i primi cristiani,’ 2a ed., con molte aggiunte, 
Turin, 1900. 

““ La persecuzione neroniana dei cristiani.’ In the publication, Atene e 
Roma, n. 21-23, Florence, 1900. 
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many of the writers made equally responsible with Nero for 
massacre of the Christians. He expressed his disbelief in the 
opinion that Poppra was a Jewish proselyte and gave good 
reasons for his theory that the Jews were not in any way 
responsible for Nero’s attack on the Christians. He was very 
sparing of his denunciations and exonerated Nero as well as 
the Christians from the charge of incendiarism. His theory 
of the massacre was new and extremely plausible. His argu- 
ment centered principally around the phrase used by Tacitus 
‘ver flagitia invisos.’’ If the hatred felt for the Christians 
had arisen because they were suspected of having set the city 
afire, Tacitus would have used the word scelus or crimen. 
He calls attention to the fact that the persecution of the 
Christians commenced after the sacrifices of expiation had 
been offered to the angry deities in order to lull the fears of 
the vengeful people. There were two classes of Christians in 
Rome, Judzo-Christians, and Gentile Christians; these latter 
would, of course, take no part in the sacrifices, and as a con- 
sequence would be very likely to fall under the suspicion of the 
pagans for having provoked the vendetta of the gods. The 
suggestion to cast the blame on the Christians in this case 
would come not from the Jews but from the pagans. Coen 
willingly admitted that this latter theory was altogether de- 
pendent on the assumption that Tacitus had followed the strict 
chronological order. The discussion found an echo in the 
daily papers and called forth another article from Pascal in 
which he restated his charge that the Christians had caused the 
conflagration.** 

At this juncture a writer who signed himself ‘‘Vindex’’ 
published a book in which he examined with extreme minute- 
ness the various phases of the question proposed by Pascal.* 
This was the most learned and exhaustive treatise that had 
appeared, and besides being a thorough refutation of Pascal 
it added considerable light to many obscure points that the 
other authors had passed over in silence. The author showed 
that there was no evidence of the vengeful spirit among the 





“This feature of the discussion is described at length by Profumo, p. 350 sq. 
*“ Difesa dei primi Cristiani e Martiri di Roma accusati di avere i- 
cendiata la Citta,” Pustet, Rome, 1901. 
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Christians spoken of by Pascal and that in the time of Nero 
the belief was current that the Emperor’s emissaries had been 
detected in the act of setting the city on fire. Great stress was 
laid on a passage in the elder Pliny (Hist. Nat., X, VII, 12) as 
being the testimony of a man who was a contemporary and 
possessed of an intimate knowledge of Nero’s life and deeds. 
A very elaborate commentary on each word and phrase of the 
famous passage in Tacitus was given to sustain the traditional 
views of Christian writers on the Neronian persecution. All 
Pascal’s difficulties are explained and a very successful recon- 
struction of the history of the period showed that there was 
no reason to exonerate Nero from the charges made by Tacitus. 
Besides showing that the Christians were neither factious nor 
rebellious and that they had in no way deserved the penalties 
to which they were condemned, the author inclined to the belief 
that even in the time of Nero a law was passed which made 
the Christians outlaws, not for crimes against the common 
law but for the mere profession of their religion. 

Quite recently two other writers, Attilio Profumo® and 
Paul Allard, have essayed to throw new light on the subject. 
M. Allard, who is so well known for his work on the persecu- 
tions, shows that there was no foundation for the charge that 
the Christians were possessed of the idea that they were 
fulfilling the gospel precepts in causing the destruction of the 
city, and that there was not the slightest foundation in his- 
tory for the charge that they had put such strange notions 
into execution. 

This short summary shows that the question in regard to 
the Neronian persecution centers principally around the nar- 
rative of Tacitus. Hochart’s attempt to expunge it from the 
pages of history failed so lamentably that the conflict has 
been reduced to a mere matter of interpretation—whether the 
words are to be taken in their diiect and literal signification, 
or whether Christian historians and apologists have not in- 
vested them with a content and meaning that was entirely 


*«T?TIncendio Neroniano ed I Christiani,’” Rome, 1903. 

% Les Chrétiens ont-ils incendié Rome sous Néron,” Paris, 1904. See also 
Boissier, ‘ L’Incendie de Rome et la Premiére Persécution Chrétienne,’ Journal 
des Savants, March, 1902, 
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foreign to the mind of the author himself. In a subsequent 
paper we shall attempt to show that the narrative of Tacitus 
was perfectly in accord with the historical features of the 
peiiod, and that the information and exactness of the author 
give his words the value of those of a contemporary writer. 
Patrick J. Heaty. 





THE CHAIR OF AMERICAN HISTORY.’ 


On April 13, at four o’clock in the afternoon, acting as rep- 
resentative of the Order, Supreme Knight Edward L. Hearn 
presented to the Catholic University of America at Washington 
the fund collected for the establishment of a Chair of Ameri- 
can History at that institution. The gift was accepted by the 
Chancellor, James Cardinal Gibbons. 

The event was the occasion of a great demonstration of the 
strength, wealth and Catholic fealty of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. A great concourse of knights, their friends and families 
had assembled, and the crowd on the University giounds in 
front of McMahon Hall, where the ceremonies took place, 
numbered about 10,000. Enthusiasm ruled. The speeches 
were received with constant applause, that of the Cardinal 
being greeted at its close by a round of cheers led by the 
Supreme Knight himself. Prominent in the assemblage were 
bishops and archbishops of the country, the leaders of the 
Order and eminent citizens connected or in sympathy with us 
from all over the country. 

His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, arrayed in the 
scarlet robes of his office, occupied the place of honor on the 
platform, and about him were grouped the hierarchy of Amer- 
ica. At the right of the Cardinal, facing the audience, were 
Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati; the Rt. Rev. P. J. Garrigan, 
Bishop of Sioux City; Mgr. O’Connell, Rector of the Catholic 
University ; and on the Cardinal’s left Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia; Archbishop Farley, of New York; Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, and Archbishop Keane, of Dubuque. 

Other noted priests on the platform were: 

Archbishop Glennan, of St. Louis; Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria; Bishop Horstmann, of Cleveland; Bishop Maes, of 
Covington; Bishop Foley, of Detroit; Archbishop Chapelle, 
of New Orleans; Archbishop Riordan, of San Francisco; Rt. 

*The following account of the proceedings is taken from the Oolumbiad 


(May, 1904), with the thanks of the editors for the courteous permission to 
reprint, 
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Rev. Matthew Harkins, Bishop of Providence, and Rev. D. J. 
Stafford, of Washington. 

Representing the faculty of the University were: 

Dr. Grannan, Dr. Griffin, Dr. Robinson, Dr. Shea, Professor 
Pace, Professor Shanahan, Professor Egan, Professor Hyver- 
nat, Professor E. L. Greene, Professor Maguire, Professor 
Bolling, Professor Melody, Professor Neill, Professor Zahn, 
Professor Hassett, Professor Healey, Professor Shields, Pro- 
fessor Aiken and Professor Creagh. 

Knights were present in large numbers from all over the 
country. New England sent a large delegation, Canada was 
well represented, crowds came from New York, Pennsylvania 
and the states nearer the District of Columbia; Chicago, the 
central sections, the West, even the Pacific Coast sent repre- 
sentatives. The assemblage emphasized the national nature 
of our Order, and the enthusiasm witnessed the unanimity of 
feeling prevailing. 

The hospitality of the Washington Councils towards the 
many visitors was untiring. Receptions, smoke-talks and en- 
tertainments took place every evening—most of the delega- 
tions remained two or three days, and every attention and 
courtesy was shown the visitors. The presentation took place 
on April 138; the next day the President received the members 
of the order in a private reception. Later in the afternoon 
the Apostolic Mission House was dedicated, at which many 
members of the Order were present. 

The check is the largest ever made, being ten feet long and 
four feet wide. After it has passed through the ordinary 
course of business it will be returned to the National Office and 
will then be hung in the great hall of the new National Head- 
quarters in New Haven. The names of the contributing Coun- 
cils are engrossed on the check, arranged accoiding to the 
proportionate rank of their contributions. The complete sum 
collected was $55,633.79. After deducting the slight sum ex- 
pended on the check, etc., the balance of the money was turned 
over to the University to purchase the beginnings of a special 
library for the new Chair. 

The speeches appear below in the order of their delivery: 
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INVOCATION BY ARCHBISHOP RYAN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Eternal and Most Sacred God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
we adore Thee! We come to offer of our substance to Thee; to give 
for the education of Thy children, that it may in future redound to 
Thy Glory; and we say to Thee, O Omnipotent Father, that Thou 
shouldst send Thy benediction upon this great country; and upon 
this great representative institution send forth wisdom, that sitteth 
by Thy throne, that it may illumine the intellects and warm the 
hearts and unify the spirits that shall here learn to perpetuate the 
great benediction which Thou hast bestowed on man. 

O Eternal Father, in the words, and by the Merits of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, we lift up our hearts and faces to Thee, and say: Our 
Father, Who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. Amen. 

And Thou, Second Person of that Holy and Everlasting Trinity; 
Light of Light; True God of True God; Begotten, not made; consub- 
stantial to the Father by Whom all things were made; Who, for our 
salvation became incarnate of the Holy Ghost and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; Who was made Man and granted to us the blessing of Thy 
Redemption, be with us in all our days; be with our families; bless 
us, O Lord and Savior! 

And Thou, Spirit of God, Who proceedeth from the Father and 
Son; Who, together with the Father and Son art adored and glorified ; 
O Spirit of God, give to this hour Thy Light and Grace and Hope; 
and perpetually give to those who have to teach here the illumination 
that is necessary for their personal knowledge, and for the sanctifica- 
tion and education of Thy children. 

And thou, too, O Holy Mother of God; Seat of Wisdom; Spouse 
of the Spirit ; Queen of the clergy; do thou kneel at the throne of the 
Blessed Trinity; pray to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, that the 
gift that is here offered may be accepted by the Most High, and that 
in turn He may send down from on High His choicest blessings. 


SPEECH OF WELCOME BY THE VERY Rev. REcror. 

Knights of Columbus: I am happy to welcome you to the halls of 
the Catholic University of America. You come here as friends, and 
in you we recognize a most distinguished body of gentlemen and 
citizens, assembled from all sections of this great republic; and in 
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your corporate organization and in the standing of each individual 
of your membership, we regard you as one of the most noble and 
most energetic outcomings of the Catholic Church in America in 
modern times. 

You have always been friends, but to-day you come as more: 
you come as the patrons of this crowning work of the Catholic edu- 
cational system in these United States of America. You come here 
to-day to enlarge the sphere of this Pontifical Institution and to open 
here a foundation of learning whence students from all parts of this 
land, and for ages to come, may draw knowledge of this country’s 
history from an uncontaminated source. This noble and useful work, 
I am sure, must be a motive of joy to the soul of him who first gave 
this country to the domain of history and whose name you have in- 
scribed in honor on the banners of your organization. 

You have founded here a chair for the teaching of American 
History, and starting from to-day one of the first deeds that the Muse 
of History must record is the foundation of this very chair. You 
have erected, besides, within the walls of this institution a monument 
to your organization that will tell to ages to come, while this granite 
abides, what sentiments of faith, of patriotism, and of culture, ani- 
mated the Knights of Columbus of the present generation. 

The University receives this endowment with gratitude, and 


pledges itself to administer with fidelity your sacred trust, remember- 
ing always to teach, in this capital of the nation, the history of that 
land which was discovered by Columbus, and which ever since has 
been so dearly loved and bravely defended by all those who, following 
in his wake, have come to these shores, bringing in their hearts the 
faith that animated the heart of Columbus. 


PRESENTATION ADDRESS OF THE SUPREME KNIGHT. 

It is a proud and distinguished honor for any layman, or body 
of laymen, to be permitted the privilege of association in so distin- 
guished an assemblage as this; and the honor and distinction are com- 
mensurately enhanced by the esteemed favor of active participation 
in the events of the day. 

This occasion is memorable indeed, not because of the particular 
transaction about to be completed, but rather because of the great 
potentiality of the act for future good, and because of the unshaken 
faith we have in the realization of all the expected benefits therefrom. 

This has been long looked forward to with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion by more than one hundred thousand devoted sons of Holy Church, 
more than one hundred thousand advocates of justice, right and truth, 
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and we sincerely believe it will be regarded with sentiments of justi- 
fiable pride by all Catholics for all time. 

I shall not impose upon you by any lengthy reference to the pur- 
pose of this gathering, for you are all conversant with the motive that 
brings us together in the nation’s capital at this time. We are here 
to present to the Catholic University of America, in the name of the 
Knights of Columbus, the sum of $50,000.00, with which to establish 
in the University’a Chair of American History. The reasons why 
such an institution should exist are direct, imperious and valid; and 
they are, I believe, well set forth in the trenchant words of his Lord- 
ship, the Right Reverend Bishop of Sioux City, Bishop Garrigan, in 
his first address to the Knights of Columbus, in March, 1899. In 
that eloquent address, which will never pass from the memory of 
those fortunate enough to hear it, His Lordship said: ‘‘We ask you 
to join hands with us in correcting the many errors which have been 
spread abroad for the last hundred years, here and elsewhere, about 
our Church, about our Faith and about our People; to clear away the 
clouds that have been hanging over us for the last century, and bring 
the truth to the light of day, so that all men may place us where we 
belong.’’ 

The arguments for the establishment of a Chair of American 
History in a Catholic University are sound and manifold, and it is 
a matter of sincere regret with me, to know that I cannot set them 
forth as clearly and as forcibly as they deserve. 

The reasons why the Catholics of America should take such a step 
grow daily more apparent; but there are certain appropriate reasons 
why the Knights of Columbus, representing in name and principle the 
great Admiral who first brought this continent to the attention of 
the then known world, should attempt to establish in the minds of all 
mankind, surrounded with the broad light of completeness and truth, 
the influence of the Catholic Church on the growth and development 
of this continent. 

For the action of the Catholic Church per se, we can prove con- 
tinuity and independence. For the action of the Catholic Church in 
and towards the Western Hemisphere, we can advance a similar claim, 
and it is our chief desire and aim to prove conclusively the validity 
of our contention. In order to do this, we must have a correct insight 
into the conditions and results of the actions of the Catholic Church 
and of Catholic individuals. ‘We must know what was done, and how 
and why it was done, and when we acquire this knowledge by direct 
correspondence with the objective facts, we may be ever ready to refute 
slander and to propagate the truth. The cardinal principle, there- 
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fore, of our action in founding this Chair of American History, is 
to dig down through the years, through the centuries, to bed rock, and 
there, locating Truth, to stand firmly and fast upon it. 

In this age of rampant individualism, all claims of wholesome 
nature are liable to be ignored. We incline, by reason of our strictly 
commercial and religionless training, to insincerity, ostentation, and 
intolerance of the rights and claims of others; and against this condi- 
tion we must strengthen and fortify ourselves by the acquisition of 
the Truth. We must acquire knowledge, which man’s moral sense 
demands; for knowledge resting on the solid foundation of facts 
begets consistency. 

It is anomalous, to say the least, that a condition detrimental to 
Catholics and Catholic interests, which prevailed in the early days of 
this country, should be permitted to survive the present day of intel- 
lectual advancement. The Catholic people have ever shown them- 
selves the most fair-minded and most appreciative of the rights of 
others; but we are sorry to say, and even history cannot deny it, 
that the return for good has been evil. The Catholic settlers and 
missionaries of Canada, pursuing the peaceful evangelization of the 
nations, were interrupted in their labors by non-Catholic intruders. 
Their missions were destroyed, their native protégés incited to war, 
and they themselves slain or proscribed. The marvelous mission sys- 
tem established by the Padres in the Southwest was attacked and 
despoiled by non-Catholic adventurers, their mission lands confiscated, 
and the natives and their religious sponsors driven away and mur- 
dered. The painful treatment accorded the magnanimous Baltimore 
and his Maryland fellow Catholies by the non-Catholic element, must 
ever remain a blot upon the pages of our history, and to come down 
closer to our own day, witness the Know-Nothing movement and the 
disbanding of Catholic regiments by the Governors of our New Eng- 
land States, and, at a still later period, social and commercial com- 
binations too narrow and despicable for mention, directed at the 
heart of Catholic interest. 

This tends to prove that the spirit of intolerance fostered by our 
New England Puritans is still rampant, and seems to seize particularly 
upon non-Catholic historians who find no room in their histories to 
laud the magnificent work done in the early days of the nation by the 
Catholic missionaries and the Catholic pioneers. Converging lines 
of evidence from many sides tend to prove that our histories are dis- 
criminating, and go far to justify our rejection of present histories, 
because of discrimination and incompleteness. These are the evils 
we seek to remedy by founding this Chair of American History. We 
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have been apathetic too long, and our apathy long indulged has led 
almost to inertia. 

We have been encumbered with the ultra-conservative element 
who, rather than provoke censure or criticism, accepted conditions as 
they found them, without investigating the disposing causes; but we 
have grown alive to the necessity for action along positive lines. We 
want to know the truth and the whole truth. We want to rear a 
new class of historians, whose motto will be to find out and tell the 
truth. We want to uprear a race of historians, irrespective of color 
or ereed, who will be right and just, who will relate all the facts just 
as they find them, leaving the readers to form their own opinions and 
conclusions; for it is the business of the historian to write history, not 
to advance opinions nor grow rhetorical to the end that sins of 
omission may pass unnoticed beneath a flood of eloquence. 

A great essayist once said, ‘‘It often seems to me as if history 
was like a child’s box of letters, with which we can spell any word 
we please. We have only to pick out such letters as we want, arrange 
them as we like, and say nothing about those which do not suit our 
purpose.’’ This seems to have been the general treatment accorded 
the Catholie Church and Catholic individuals in the writing of Ameri- 
ean History by non-Catholic historians; and although we do not 
assert the necessity of a revision, because of sins of commission, we 
are nevertheless forced to believe that the history of the American 
Continent as written, needs revision and amplification, because of 
sins of omission; and we venture the assertion that such a revision is a 
necessity demanded by the general good. 

Truth-telling in the natural order of things is not difficult, but 
were we to premise our deductions on the experience we have thus far 
had with non-Catholic writers of American history, we must perforce 
conclude that the telling of the whole truth is an impossibility. 

In view of all obtainable facts, it cannot be a matter of wonder 
that we Catholics deem it advisable to institute a most thorough 
search of the ground-truths of American history, through the agency 
of the Chair founded here to-day. We American Catholics boast 
unswerving allegiance to Church and State. We love our Faith as we 
love our Country, and we follow our Flag as we follow our Churech— 
even unto Death. We are proud of the Stars and Stripes! We 
glory in the Banner of the Cross! Both are intrinsically inspiring, 
and there is nothing in either that incites controversy, nor should the 
one be set up against the other. The work accomplished in the field 
of humanity is grand, ennobling and sublime; and it is our love for 
both that prompts us to instigate this search for the whole truth. 
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It is our contention that the uplifting influence of the Catholic 
Church upon the moral and political progress of this country has not 
been accurately or completely set forth, for the reason that our his- 
torians have been prejudiced or have not completed their labors; and 
we sincerely believe and trust that the endowment of this Chair of 
American History will be instrumental in giving to the world a com- 
plete and impartial history; that it will be instrumental in up-rearing 
a class of historians who will face facts open-eyed, and who, if they 
speak at all concerning these facts, will speak justly, considerately and 
sincerely; who, whatever may be their impulse, will satisfy justice, 
and whatever their own personal impressions, will make sure of certi- 
tude and truth. 

We believe this presentation of $50,000.00 to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America for the endowment of a Chair of American His- 
tory is but the beginning of the great struggle for truth; and we, 
the Knights of Columbus, faithful to Church and State, representing 
the highest and best Catholic element of the land, feel highly com- 
plimented and deeply obligated to the Reverend Trustees of the 
Catholic University for the privilege of taking the initiative in so 
worthy a cause. But we are like one in the darkness seeking for 
light, who, uncertain how best to find it, calls upon others, more 
capable than himself, for assistance. We are seeking the truth about 
our Country’s history, about the connection of the Catholic Church 
therewith, about the great influence of the Catholic Church in the 
making thereof; and, not certain how best to attain to that end, we 
call upon your Eminence, and you, the Most Reverend Trustees of the 
Catholic University. We give you the limited means at our command, 
and bid you in God’s name: Go! seek out the truth and teach it to us, 
to our children, and to the whole world. 


SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE OF His EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

Supreme Knight and Members of the Knights of Columbus: 

I beg to assure you that I am using no conventional phrase, when 
in the name of the Trustees, and in my own name, I express to you 
our deep sense of gratitude for your munificent gift to the Catholic 
University. 

You have contributed $50,000.00 for the endowment of a Chair of 
American History in the University. You may rest assured that this 
princely sum will be safely invested and sacredly devoted to the pur- 
poses designated by the donors. 

An able professor will be selected to take charge of this important 
Chair, and how noble and congenial will be his theme! He will tell 
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us of the leading part which the Catholic Church has borne in the 
discovery of this continent, in the development of its resources, and 
in the spread of Christianity and civilization among its inhabitants. 
His task will be to vindicate the Ancient Church from the false 
aspersions which have been cast upon her, and to present her just 
claims for recognition before the tribunal of a discerning American 
people. 

This present year is the most prosperous and auspicious that has 
dawned upon the Catholic University since its foundation. 

We are cheered by the contemplation of a united episcopate. The 
Bishops are in perfect accord, and are marching shoulder to shoulder 
to advance the interest of this great institution of learning. 

We are cheered by the generosity of the laity, in their individual 
capacity. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the coast of Maine 
to the Rio Grande, they have nobly responded to the appeal of the 
Hierarchy, and have just contributed to the University the sum of 
$100,000.00. 

We are cheered by the laity in their corporate capacity, so well 
represented by the Ancient Order of Hibernians, who, a few years 
ago, presented us with a check for $50,000.00; and by the Knights of 
Columbus, who this very day have handed us a check for $50,000.00. 
And not content with their generous offering, they have signalized 
their deep interest in this institution by their presence in such large 
numbers on this joyous occasion. 

And, lastly, we are cheered by the action of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pope Pius X, who has inaugurated his reign by sending us a letter 
of earnest smypathy and encouragement, and who, I am sure, will 
emulate the zeal of his glorious predecessor of happy memory, by 
taking the Catholic University under his special patronage. 

Thus we find the Sovereign Pontiff, Hierarchy and laity united 
in their devotion to this great institution, and when the Pope, the 
Bishops and clergy, and the people are united in any enterprise which 
has for its aim the welfare of religion and humanity, there is no 
such word as fail. They form a triple cord which cannot be broken. 

Gentlemen of the Knights of Columbus! you do not possess royal 
titles, nor regal purses, but you have proved to-day that you possess 
royal hearts, and deserve the noble title which you bear. May you 
increase in numbers and in usefulness, and may you continue to merit 
in the future, as you have deserved in the past, the confidence and 
support of the prelates and clergy of the United States! 

Let your motto ever be: ‘‘Loyalty to God and to Country.’’ 
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ApprEss OF Rt. Rev. P. J. Garrican, Bishop oF S1oux Ciry. 

Your Eminence, Most Rev. and Rt. Rev. Fathers, Knights of 
Columbus and Friends— 

This is one of those occasions, one of those notable events, which 
show forth the strength and unity of the Catholic body and rejoice 
the hearts of both the clergy and the laity. To me it is a source of 
sincere personal gratification to be here to-day and to take part in 
the splendid exercises of this afternoon. My old interest and friend- 
ship for the University, my affiliation with the Knights of Columbus, 
as well as my humble part in the movement, which receives its crown 
and finish here to-day, add to the pride and pleasure which this 
magnificent demonstration naturally produces. I congratulate the 
University on this grand testimonial to its just claims and its high 
merits, and I compliment the Knights of Columbus upon the honor- 
able and proud achievement of this day. The members of that great 
organization may do many good and great things for chureh and for 
country in the years to come, but I doubt if they will surpass the 
grand act of to-day, in national usefulness and religious beneficence. 

This act will live in effect as long as this University will live. It 
will be active while generations come and pass away, and will serve 
both Church and State, truth and justice, when the foundations of 
this young institution will begin to crumble with age. It will ex- 
tend back to the landing of Columbus (1492) and will comprehend 
the beginnings, the growth and the development of this vast continent, 
during the past five hundred years. It will project itself into the 
future, teaching new generations the honorable parts, the heroic 
sacrifices, the valuable contributions of brain and brawn, which our 
people have generously and continuously made toward the upbuilding 
of the American nations. We hope it will contradict the famous 
proposition of De Maistre: that all history is a conspiracy against 
truth. It will certainly set the Church right before the learned world; 
prove her to be the mother of Christian civilization, and compel 
historical writers in future to do justice to her motives and her efforts 
for education, for charity, for the cultivation of civic virtue and pure 
morals. As it receives its inspiration from, so it partakes in the 
activity of the greatest of all the virtues, and like it, is thrice blessed, 
blessed in them that give, blessed in them that receive, and blessed 
in the future students of historical research. 

For the fourth time in the history of the University, it receives 
this extraordinary expression of good will and devotion from the 
Catholic people of our country, who in organized bodies have come 
up to this great seat of learning, to associate themselves with the 
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workers, or to enshrine here the name of some good and great man, 
whose memory they would perpetuate by a participation in the 
noblest work of the Church in America. The first to lead the way 
was the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, which in 
1893 endowed the Chair of Experimental Psychology; next, in 
1896, came the noble order of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
who, zealous for the revival and better knowledge of their ancient 
language and literature, established the Chair of Celtic History 
and Letters; then in 1898 came that pilgrimage of devoted Brooklyn 
Catholies, who, through love and gratitude to a good priest, founded 
the Father Mitchell Burse, to maintain free forever a student of 
that Diocese in the School of the Saered Sciences; and to-day, I 
will not say lastly, the Knights of Columbus come, with greater 
affluence of numbers and of means, and establish an overfiow? Chair 
endowment, to carry on for all time here the work of American His- 
torical Research and Study. I daresay, Your Eminence, that never 
in the history of Universities have such popular support and devotion 
been shown for higher education as these; a proof that this Uni- 
versity is the University of the People, just as the Catholic Church, 
and the saintly Pontiff who founded it, were respectively the Church 
of the People and the Pope of the People; a proof also that the people 
appreciate the highest knowledge and demand the highest education 
for their children. 

I recall with genuine pleasure to-day the gracious consideration 
given to the messenger of the University by the representatives of the 
Knights of Columbus assembled in New Haven in March, 1899, and 
I am glad to bear witness to the spontaneous unanimity with which 
they accepted the proposal to endow a Chair of American History 
here. Although the measure was but feebly presented and vaguely 
outlined, yet it immediately commended itself to their enlightened 
minds, and the eminent fitness of the Knights of Columbus taking 
eare of the history of this Continent, which was so providentially 
opened up by the great discoverer whose name they bear, appealed 
instantly to their high sense of patriotism, truth and justice. To-day 
this vast assembly of the Knights and their friends, through the length 
and breadth of this vast country, from the North and the South, from 
the East and the West, and even from beyond our own territorial 
lines, give public approval to the action of the New Haven Con- 
vention of 1899, and this great demonstration is as unanimous and as 
eloquent for the measure, as were their representatives in solemn con- 
clave assembled five years ago. 





? Referring to excess to be used for books. 
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Brother Knights of Columbus! you have this day erected a 
monument to the honor of our Order that will outlive time, were it 
possible. You have builded a national monument, another Washing- 
ton monument, and it now remains for us to beautify and amplify 
and guard this noble work of 100,000 hands. The hearts that con- 
ceived and carried to completion this proud accomplishment have 
still faith and love of religion and of historical truth in abundance; 
and we may rest assured now that the cause of American history is 
secure from the attacks of ignorance and malice. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN J. DELANEY, CORPORATION COUNSEL OF NEW 
York Ciry. 

Members of the Faculty—Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am going to give you one promise—one promise will do at this 
hour of the afternoon—that as you have waited so patiently and have 
listened so enthusiastically to what has been said by those who pre- 
ceded me, I do not propose to occupy your time, and you can soon 
be dismissed in peace. 

I feel, however, that I should say a word to rescue this occasion 
from the imputation of having been concocted in a vainglorious spirit 
by the organization which is the donor of this chair to-day. My 
friends, nothing is further from the thought of the organization. If 
it had its way, its directors would come in by the back door of your 
city, deposit with the Very Reverend Rector the check which is to-day 
to be given to establish this chair, wish him well, ask a blessing upon 
our Order, and then depart from the city as silently as they came. 
But it was believed that we should let our light shine before men, in 
order that the example might be shown to others; and if you find 
us in the gap with our plumes flying in the wind to-day, it is not our 
choice, but rather that we might serve as an example to inspire others 
to do something like that which we have accomplished this afternoon. 

It is in the hope that the good work will go on, and that the fourth 
procession will only be a harbinger of the 400 processions yet to come, 
and speedily we hope, until every conceivable line of education, until 
every possible department of learning shall have its chair, and that 
the foundation stones shall be given by the free hearts of American 
Catholics who love learning as dearly as any people in the world. 

My friends, the sum which we give to-day is a paltry one; large 
though it may seem, it is a small drain upon the resources of men of 
energy like ourselves. But at the same time it serves the purpose of 
signalizing one thing and that is that we are loyal to the church of 
our fathers. That the church of our fathers is our church, and that 
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we are resolved also that the church of our fathers shall be the church 
of our children and of our children’s children. 

This is a testimonial not so much of our desire to unfold the truth 
that may have been suppressed or that may have lain forgotten. 
This is a testimonial to Catholic education, higher and lower, inter- 
mediate, and of every form, and it comes as a gift in that spirit. My 
friends, we must remember this, that while this is a testimony of our 
loyalty to our faith, it is also a testimony of our loyalty to the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the Hierarchy of the American church. Let 
every man, whoever he may be, however lofty his station in the Church 
or in the State, howsoever humble his station, if the Hierarchy of this 
country declare, and Rome approves their declaration upon any score 
or any line of conduct—if that man does not throw himself into the 
work, he is disloyal to the cause of the American Catholic Church. 

We know from the history of the world that sometimes dis- 
loyalty to a policy that has been approved has done more harm than 
heresy. And therefore we are here to-day to stimulate the fervor 
of the Catholic people and teach others, as far as we may be permitted 
to do so, to follow our example, not the example that we set, but one 
which has been set for us, and which we follow, in order that some 
good may be done by men observing the good that others have done 
before them. 

My friends, there is an important consideration for us in all this. 
We are a benevolent organization in the common acceptation of that 
term. There is a great discussion going on in one of the New York 
newspapers now about the question of the survival of dogma, about 
the perpetuity of religion, and men have come from all parts, men 
who rush in where angels fear to tread, to discuss this great problem, 
which has interested the human mind from the beginning of human 
habitation upon this earth. Now, Mr. Goldwin Smith wrote a book 
a few years ago on the philosophy of history, and while we are on the 
subject of history, it might not do any harm to consider his propo- 
sition. He says it is astonishing how many benevolent organizations 
there are in the state and throughout the United States and through- 
out the world, and he says that this manifestation of benevolence, 
which is doing good in a material way, man for man, which the 
churches have undertaken is evidence of the fact that they are trying 
to secure some other ground upon which to survive than their dog- 
matic foundation. My friends, this is the man who teaches the phi- 
losophy of history, and when the great acts that make the history of 
the world are to be examined and motives are to be assigned to men, 
this is one of the men who comes in to tell the world why certain 
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effects were produced by certain causes. He says that benevolence 
is a manifestation of the spirit of the people breaking away from 
the ancient faith. Listen for a moment to Him who is our foundation 
stone. He says: ‘‘A cup of water given in my name shall receive 
an exceeding great reward.’’ He tells the story of the good Samaritan 
who succors the man who has been injured; and if it is out of the 
department of material aid, does he not bend over the prostrate form 
of a sin-stained woman, after having asked the question of the 
eowardly crowd, and they have slunk away,—does He not lift her up 
and say, ‘‘If none of these hath accused thee, then neither shall I; 
go, sin no more.’’ And whether it be in the work of reforming 
delinquents, or whether it be in the work of alleviating pain or 
remedying diseases, if that be the manifestation of benevolence, it is 
the manifestation of the spirit of Christ in modern society, and the 
greatest possible assurance that religion is increasing rather than 
decaying. Yet this man is one of the philosophers of history, and I 
have no doubt you dip into his books and permit your children to dip 
into his books, although Mr. Goldwin Smith turns and twists every 
fact against your religion. 

My friends, I promised you that I would hold you but a minute. 

This is not the first time I have addressed vast audiences in the 
open air. But my friends, I solemnly avow this beautiful evening in 
the springtime that I never did it before such an illustrious back- 
ground. 

I believe that there is work for us yet to do. The organization 
which we represent is, I believe, according to the language of the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Philadelphia, not a Catholic organization, 
but an organization of Catholics. But, my friends, we live by the 
sufferance of the church, and hearts that have loved the Knights of 
Columbus, that have grieved over their sorrows and have rejoiced 
over their successes, would turn to stone if the organization met with 
the disapproval of the church, and the hands that lifted it up with 
willing, loving and enthusiastic spirit would, if the disapproval of 
the church were to descend on that organization, be the hands that 
would willingly tear it down. 

You, my brothers, know very well, and solemnly have we given 
our promises to each other, that if the time should ever come when 
the church would frown upon this organization, and we should have 
to take sides, we have solemnly vowed that we would take the side 
of the church even against the organization. And so, my friends, we 
are not working for to-day. We are working for the future. What 
little goed we can do is to plant the seed, the fruit of which others 
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shall reap. We know, every one of us, as we enter our council 
chambers, we give the assurance to one another that time is fast 
fleeting away, and that every man of us is doomed to die, and we never 
enter our council chamber without giving that assurance to ourselves 
and to each other. We have then but our time in which to do our 
work. We are not working for ourselves, for we are conscious that 
we have eaten the fruit that our fathers have planted for us and we 
rejoice that they gave us strength and transmitted to us the faith. 
All we ean do now is to so live as to deserve the honor of our children 
after we have sunk into the silent grave, that they will speak of us 
as their fathers, have the same creed that we gave to them, and give 
testimony to the fact that it is good because their fathers before them 
loved it, and if necessary would die for it. 


CcUB26 











THE APOSTOLIC MISSION HOUSE. 


The Apostolic Mission House, erected on the grounds of 
the Catholic University for the purpose of training priests for 
missionary work among non-Catholics, was dedicated at 4:30 
o’clock Thursday afternoon, April 14, by Cardinal Gibbons, in 
the presence of a distinguished gathering of ecclesiastics. 
With appropriate addresses by Archbishop Glennon, of St. 
Louis; Monsignor O’Connell, rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and the Rev. A. P. Doyle, of the Paulist Fathers of New 
York, the new home was formally consecrated to its work. 

The prelates participating in the event assembled at Cald- 
well Hall at four o’clock, and half an hour later the procession 
was taken up. The line was headed by altar boys bearing 
aloft the cross, the boys’ choir of St. Aloysius’ church, the 
student body from the University and more than 100 priests, 
followed by Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati; Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia; Archbishop Farley, of New York; 
Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul; Archbishop Keane, of 
Dubuque; Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis; Archbishop 
Messmer, of Milwaukee; Monsignor O’Connell, Bishop Maes, 
of Covington; Bishop Foley, of Detroit, and Cardinal Gibbons. 
To the singing of the Gregorian chant the procession marched 
slowly across the University campus between throngs of 
people gathered to witness the ceremonies. 

At the no1th door of the building the procession halted. 
Cardinal Gibbons passed around the outer walls, sprinkling 
them with holy water, and blessing the building. The Church 
dignitaries then entered the building and proceeded to the 
chapel on the second floor. Cardinal Gibbons blessed the 
chapel. Father Doyle, the Paulist, delivered an address in 
which he outlined the purposes of the Mission House. 

‘‘The Apostolic Mission House,’’ said Father Doyle, ‘‘is intended 
for the training of diocesan priests to be missionaries, particularly to 
non-Catholies. It is not owned by the Paulists, nor is it a Paulist 
institution, but is directly under the hierarchy, and the rector is 
named by the directors of the Catholic Missionary Union. It bears 
386 
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the same relation to the hierarchy that the American College at Rome 
does. 

‘Its definite purpose is the training of secular priests to be dio- 
cesan missionaries. It is evident to any one what a great impulse 
will be given to the work of religion in ths country when there shall 
be located in every diocese from three to six able, talented speakers, 
who will be thoroughly trained and well equipped for their mission- 
ary work, and whose business shall be to go about in the remote dis- 
tricts and smaller towns and explain the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 

‘‘There is a great deal of misunderstanding in the minds of many 
people in regard to the attitude of the Catholic Church toward public 
questions, as well as her distinctive teachings, and this house stands 
for explaining the truth, clarifying the minds of the American people 
and dissipating whatever prejudices may exist. It is a monument to 
the awakening missionary spirit. It stands for agressiveness, activity 
and advancement. It has written broad over its work the motto of 
the new Pope, ‘To restore all things in Christ.’ 

‘It appeals particularly to all who love the Church and who be- 
lieve that it will have no small share in the preservation of that civil- 
ization which we enjoy, and the principles which give us both civil 
and religious freedom.’’ 

Monsignor O’Connell, rector of the University, delivered an 
address, in which he congratulated the missionary workers of the 
Catholic Church on their successful efforts in establishing a central 
missionary house. 

‘*Your are now doing that great work which Christ began many 
years ago,’’ he said. ‘‘You are here to carry on this work, and the 
University is proud to help you. It will be our duty always to con- 
sider you our honored friends and guests, and you will find the Uni- 
versity always a generous host, for after all we are one. Through 
this college knowledge will be spread throughout all the world. May 
God’s blessing descend upon this house.’’ 

Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, spoke of the great endeavor 
which the students of the Mission House will make in their efforts 
for a Catholic America. 

‘***As the Father has sent Me,’’’ he quoted, ‘‘ ‘so I send you.’ 
There is nothing static in this, but it is dynamic. This house repre- 
sents the dynamic force of the Church. Most of the Catholic people 
in America are content to let well enough alone. They prefer to do 
nothing rather than to stir up any strife among non-Catholics, and 
there has been a tendency to let the non-Catholics alone. But in these 
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later years there has come an inspiration from Heaven to go forth and 
do missionary work. 

‘“We have to-day in America 15,000,000 Catholics, all earnestly 
looking forward hopefully. Yesterday, when that great gift was pre- 
sented to the University, I saw in the faces of 10,000 Catholies the 
spirit of old that actuated the Crusaders. We cannot rest, and our 
pulses rise at the prospect of the work before us. 

‘‘The great body of non-Catholics in America is looking out 
anxiously with eager eyes for the truth. It is our duty to teach it. 
Catholic America, our dream. May it be realized! Bless this house, 
O God, that they who go forth may conquer or die.’’ 

* * 
* 

The new Apostolic Mission House is a handsome structure, built 
in the old Spanish style. It has been completed at a cost of $75,000, 
and its student body will be trained for diocesan missionary work. 
The Rev. Walter Elliott, of the Paulists, is the rector. The house is 
owned by the Catholic Missionary Union, and contains now about 
eighteen students. 

The new building is one of the most picturesque in the city. 
Standing on a knoll overlooking Bunker Hill road, in the southeastern 
corner of the University grounds, the house faces north, although all 
of its four facades might be ealled ‘‘fronts.’’ It is built on the type 
of the old Spanish missions of red brick covered with stucco, the 
brick being used in the trimmings. The house is four stories in 
height and has a basement. It is absolutely plain and devoid of any 
trimming save narrow strips of red brick here and there about the 
corners and the windows to set off the dull color of the stueco. On 
the east side a large portico, or loggia, has been built in the house 
itself. The arched openings in the wall that admit light and air to 
this loggia are the only breaks in the plain treatment of the walls. 
The windows and doors are constructed, so far as possible, on the old 
mission style. Entering the building by its northern door, the visitor 
finds himself on a landing of the stairs running from the first floor 
to the basement as soon as he steps inside the door. A flight of six 
steps leads to the first floor, where the rooms of the priests in charge 
and some of the rooms for the student priests are found. The interior 
of the building is finished as plainly as the exterior. Dull-colored 
walls are set off with deep green woodwork, the green simulating the 
old weathered oak used in the early missions. The electroliers and 
chandeliers, the house being lighted by both, are of bronze, covered 
with verdigris. 

A long corridor runs directly through the building from the center, 
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cutting it in two parts. On the first floor there are corridors on both 
the east and west sides also, with rooms for the student priests in the 
center. The offices of the rector and his assistants are on the first 
floor. On the second floor are the living rooms of the student priests, 
and here also are to be found the chapel and the private altars, where 
the priests can say Mass individually in the morning. The loggia is 
entered from this floor also. A corridor divides the second floor in 
two parts. Along the north and south sides are living rooms for the 
student priests and the officers of the institution. The west hall of 
the center is occupied by the chapel and vesting room and the east 
half by the private chapels and the loggia. The private chapels, of 
which there are six, in three sets of two, are built in alcoves, an altar 
being placed at each end of the three alcoves. Light is admitted by 
large curved windows which open on the loggia. The loggia is one 
of the most picturesque spots in the building. It is about twelve 
feet in width and is two thirds the length of the whole building. It 
is floored with red cement and at night is lighted by three lanterns 
hung from the ceiling. The lanterns are of the old-fashioned pattern, 
wrought from iron and having dull glass shades. 

It was in the loggias of the old missions that the priests spent 
hours in meditation, walking backward and forward. All the student 
priests who will come to the Mission House will be expected to spend 
certain hours each day in meditation and silent study and prayer. 
It is for the accommodation of these at such an hour that the loggia 
has been designed. Open as it is to the air and sunlight, a walk of 
an hour along its cool flooring will be a healthful change from the close 
atmosphere of the sleeping room and study. 

The chapel and vesting rooms, which occupy the remainder of 
this floor, are austere in their simplicity. Bare floors and hard, 
straight-backed chairs give an idea of the simplicity of the life of the 
occupants of the building. The altar is constructed of a beautiful 
piece of white marble. The marble is remarkable for its purity and 
freedom from veining of any kind. The vesting room, behind the 
altar is entered both from the hallway to the north and by doors 
from the chapel. In addition to the usual furniture of such a room, 
the lockers and closets being of green weathered timbers, there are 
three private altars in the corridors. On the wall of the room directly 
behind the altar of the chapel a marble slab has been set, inscribed 
with a request that in saying Masses the priests will pray for the 
Apostolic Mission and those who founded it. 

The third floor is occupied entirely with living rooms for student 
priests, and the fourth floor is given over to living rooms and a large 
library room. 
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The Political Theories of the Ancient World. By Westel Wood- 
bury Willoughby, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 1903. 8°, pp. 
xii + 289. 

This is the first of a series of treatises which the author hopes to 
prepare, covering the entire history of political philosophy. The 
scope of the work is broad, resting as it does, on the principle that 
political theories are but one phase of the wider philosophy of human 
life in general, and aiming to arrive at a knowledge of the philosophy 
of politics in different ages from the facts of public life as well as 
from the authors in whose works these facts have been crystallized 
into systems. 

It embraces two main divisions: Oriental and Greek Political 
Theories, and Roman Political Theories. 

Because of the uncertainty which exists as to the origin and early 
development of organized society among men, it is extremely difficult 
to arrive at a knowledge of primitive political institutions. The au- 
thor does not consider it necessary for his purpose to decide what are 
the relations between the family and the clan, and on the theory that 
‘*the tribe was not always formed by a union of clans, but more often 
clans were formed by a differentiation of groups within a tribe’’ he 
proposes a set of rules by which the clan may be distinguished from 
the tribe. In the present state of the science of Anthropology this is, 
at best, only a working hypothesis, and consequently it detracts some- 
what from the force of the statement that ‘‘the origin of real political 
authority among men is to be found in the tribe and in the control 
which it exercised over its members.”’ 

In a stagnation of thought mysterious as the Oriental mind itself 
and a common worship of some particular god or gods the author 
sees a faithful reflex of the unchanging political ideas and govern- 
mental forms of the Orient. The fatalistic apathy of Brahmins, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Assyrians, Babylonians and Egyptians, though 
no hindrance to the development of high ethical systems, produced no 
desire for reform and no distinct political theories. ‘‘The form of 
government was in every case a monarchy, the monarchy was in every 
case hereditary, and the hereditary monarch always a despot.’’ In 
each instance the state was theocratic, and the laws derived their sanc- 
tion from the will of the gods. Notwithstanding the fact that ‘‘all 
social customs, all political obligations became stereotyped in fixed 
390 
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customs of immemorial usage’’ ‘‘the greater nations of ancient Asia 
contributed to political thought the imperial idea.’’ 

All this is doubtless true of the great Asiatic monarchies, after the 
time that they had established stable governments; but there was a 
process of growth from the pastoral or some other form of life prior 
to the formation of these gigantic empires which, if the author had 
seen fit to trace it, might have revealed a germ at least of the later 
political systems. 

A special chapter is devoted to an examination of the political 
theories of the Hebrews. In common with the other peoples of the 
Orient the Hebrews possessed a theocratic form of government, and 
laws which were considered to embody the will of their God, but in 
contradiction to their neighbors the Hebrews never associated Jehovah 
with any particular locality, nor did they exclude a democratic ele- 
ment from their government, ‘‘as was shown not only in the origin 
of their monarchy, but in the part played by the people both in the 
creation of codified law and the censorship exercised by them over the 
conduct of their kings.’’ 

Though the author says that ‘‘especial belief and obedience 
were accorded to the words of the judges and prophets as voicing the 
will of God,’’ he immediately adds ‘‘such authority as they were 
recognized to have came from their own natural abilities and force 
of character.’’ This is slightly vague, and in the case of the prophets 
scarcely exact. Their authority was recognized because they were 
considered to be the mouthpieces of Jehovah. (Cf. Wellhausen, ‘‘His- 
tory of Israel and Judah,’’ Eng. trans., 3d ed., 1891, p. 87 sq.) 

The major portion of the work is taken up with an exposition of 
the political philosophy of the Greeks. The speculative mind of the 
Greek and the naturalistic character of his religion led him to abandon 
the primitive idea of a theocratic organization of society and the state 
and to substitute the human element which resulted ‘‘in making of 
the state a sort of universal person absorbing in its life all individual 
personalities.’? The political theories of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, and the succeeding schools of Greek philosophy are studied in 
great detail and thus the ideas of the foundations on which they con- 
sidered society to rest are brought out clearly and fully. The work 
closes with an examination of the political theories of the Romans, 
and especially of the political speculations of Polybius and Cicero 
which are studied in the last two chapters. 

The work is the first of the kind in the English language and can- 
not fail to be of immense value, not only to students of the philosoph- 
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ical side of polities, and political history, but also to those who are 
interested in social and economic questions. 
Patrick J. HEALY. 


History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Year 1547. 
By Rev. E. A. D’Alton, C.C. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers and Walker, 
1903. 8°, pp. 460. 


There can be no question of the crying need which exists for a 
comprehensive history of Ireland written with a view to the needs of 
present day students and embodying the results of the most recent 
labors in Celtic philology and antiquities. Imperious as is this de- 
mand and abundant as are the sources from whence it can be supplied, 
the reverend author of this work seems neither to have had any care 
for the one, nor the knowledge of the other. It is utterly inexcusable 
that in a book of sich pretensions no reference is made to the epoch 
making works of D’Arbois, of Reinach, of Bertrand, and a host of 
other eager investigators in the field of Celtic studies and early Euro- 
pean Anthropology. 

A good deal of the conjecture and most of the errors would have 
been avoided in the first three chapters, in which the author treats of 
Celtic origins and the earliest inhabitants of Ireland, had he seen fit 
to avail himself of the materials that modern science has placed at his 
disposal. While he may have some grounds for justification in re- 
garding the story of the Fomorians and the Firbolgs as a solid founda- 
tion for a course in Irish history, he might at least have pointed out 
in what these time-worn theories are superior to later views. His 
general conclusion in regard to the people who first inhabited Ireland, 
viz: ‘‘These are questions which will always remain doubtful, and in 
striving to arrive at the truth it must be admitted that we derive but 
little assistance, either from the arguments of Buchanan or the ere- 
dulity of Keating’’ (p. 14) is entirely too sweeping and scarcely such 
as we might expect from a critical or widely read author of the present 
time. 

The greater part of the work resolves itself into a catalogue of 
the wars and internal disputes of the Irish clans—a tiresome list of 
interminable petty quarrels and feuds which filled the island with 
bloodshed, a narrative unrelieved by any attempt to give a philosoph- 
ical or large view of the political causes which produced these dis- 
sensions. ‘The later chapters of the book are much more satisfactory 
than the early ones, but more attention should have been given to the 
system of government, and the administration of justice and kindred 
subjects and to the social and economic condition of the people all of 
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which are sadly neglected. While the people were warlike and per- 
haps in a constant state of belligerency, Irish history is much more 
than a recital of the names and deeds of chieftans easily urged to 
violence by the aggressions of their neighbors, and kept in a constant 
state of fever by the chants and invectives of the slaughter-loving 
bards, who made life unbearable for the peaceably inclined. 

The book, however, is not without many good features. The au- 
thor exhibits a rare sympathy for his theme, his style is clear and 
vigorous and free from rhetorical exaggeration, and the entire narra- 
tive shows a spirit of impartiality which is all the more remarkable 
when we remember how deeply Ireland suffered, how closely the feel- 
ings of Irishmen are bound up with the past and how largely the 
recollection of former injustice has entered into the thought and life 
of the people. 

The construction of the work is sometimes faulty. It contains no 
list of reference books such as we might expect in a work which, con- 
sidering its scope, is practically the first in a new field. Another 
notable omission is that of maps. There is nothing in the nature of 
description or delineation to enable the reader, to find out what were 
the territorial limits of the different clans, or to accurately determine 
the boundaries and extent of the provinces. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 


Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible. By S. 8. Curry, 
Ph.D., Acting Davis Professor of Elocution at Newton Theological 
Institution. New York: Maemillan, 1903. 8°, pp. xx + 384. 


Professor Curry’s purpose is to ‘‘awaken higher ideals regarding 
the Bible in publie worship.’’ To that end the public reader must 
know and feel that he is the bearer of a message from God to his 
hearers. With the meaning of this message he must be deeply im- 
pressed. Only thus ean he give effective expression to the thought 
and feeling which it is his office to communicate. But in the expres- 
sion of the message it is not sufficient simply to try to be natural. For 
the very search after naturalness is certain to make his delivery un- 
natural. He must have prepared mind and voice by a close study of 
the thought wrapped up in the words, and by a careful analysis of 
the laws of voeal expression, as exhibited in human speech. It is as 
a help and as a guide to the public reader of Scripture in this two- 
fold work of preparation that the book is intended. Of the four main 
parts into which the work is divided, two are especially important to 
this end. 
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The second section, entitled ‘‘The Message,’’ is a study of the dif- 
ferent psychological states necessary in reading various parts of the 
Bible. ‘‘The literary study of the Bible, to be of any advantage to 
vocal interpretation, must be a simple and profound study of its real 
spirit, a creation of the scenes by the imagination and the sympathetic 
assimilation of its experience’’ (p. 56). 

In the third section, ‘‘ Technique,’’ are analyzed the conditions and 
modes of vocal expression. Vocal expression is the revelation and 
more or less spontaneous effect of thinking, command over which must 
first be acquired. Mechanical rules and imitations interfere with the 
direct effect of thinking and feeling upon the natural agents. There- 
fore, we must search for laws and principles, grounded in the action 
of our own thinking and learn to obey them”’ (p. 139). 

Professor Curry’s system, therefore, is not of his own making. He 
has obtained it from a thorough study of the mind and the voice acting 
freely and naturally. The laws which he formulates are nature’s 
own laws, the existence of which he has discovered. The preliminary 
analysis may appear long and complicated. But it must always be 
so in searching for the beginnings of these processes in nature that 
appear most simple and most obvious. Effects most ordinary are 
often most mysterious in their causes. The difficulties of the problem 
should not discourage. One must be conscious of the operation of 
the voice, before one can obtain sureness of result in the use of it. To 
obtain that consciousness so necessary to success in public speaking, 
all the facts and principles explained in this book must be minutely 
studied. 

The book is the fruit of many years of experience in training 
clergymen in this particular field. And all those who are acquainted 
with Dr. Curry know with what success he has labored in imparting 
to all his pupils the fundamental principles of the art of expression, 
and to all who have had the good fortune to follow his course to 
the end the most profound principles of the art. In this book the 
author has set forth the results of his labors in a plain and simple 
way, without ostentation, and free from the obscurity that often 
accompanies technicalities. Its thoroughness and clearness of ex- 
position should obtain for this work the immediate and wide recog- 
nition which its exceptional merits deserve. It should be read and 
re-read by all those whose duties should make this subject one of 
interest to them, if they would read the sacred text in a way to 
make known its meaning and its beauty to their hearers. 

Cuas. P. GRANNAN. 
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Alttestamentliches. Von Vincenz Zapletal, O.P., ord. Professor der 
alttest. Exegese an der Universitit Freiburg (Schweiz). Univer- 
sitits-Buchhandlung (B. Veith), 1903. 8°, pp. vii + 192. 

La Merope. ‘Tragedia Illustrissimi poete Veronensis Marchionis 
Francisci Scipionis Maffei, quam ex italico sermone in linguam 
sacram classicam convertit celeber poeta mantuanus Samuel Aaron 
Romanelli, nune primum cum praefatione et notis in lucem edita 
e manuscripto autographo translatoris existente in Bibliotheca 
privata editoris Dris P. Thome. Aq. Weikert, S.B., Publ. in 
Collegio S. Anselmi de Urbe Ling. Orient. Prof. Consultoris Com- 
missionis Biblice: Rome: Fr. Pustet, 1904. 8°, pp. xvi-+ 206 
and one plate. 

Sinai, Macan, Petra. Sur les traces d’Israel et chez les Nabatéens. 
Avee une lettre-préface du Marquis de Vogiié de 1’Académie Fran- 
eaise, par Adélaide Sargenton-Galichon. Paris: Lecoffre, 1904. 
8°, pp. xvili + 306. 

1. In this work we have a series of studies in Old Testament 
exegesis by the well known professor of the Catholic University of 
Freiburg. I. Das Ebenbild Gottes im Menschen (Gen. I, 26). II. 
Das Strafgericht nach dem Siindenfall (Gen. ITI, 14-19). Der Segen 
Jacobs (Gen. XLIX, 2-27). IV. Das Ephod. V. Das Geliibde 
Jephtas. VI. Der Lobegesang der Anna (I. Sam. II, 1-10). VII. 
David’s Klagelied iiber Saul und Jonathan (II. Sam. I, 18-27). 
VIII. Der 2. Psalm. IX. Das Sela in den Psalmen. X. Die Parabel 
vom Weinberg (I. Sam. V, 1-17). Der Spruch iiber Moab (I. Sam. 
XV-XVI.) XII. Zur natiirlichsten Erklarung des biblischen Schép- 
fungsberichtes. 

These studies are carefully and comprehensively worked out. The 
exposition is logical and clear. There are no digressions; every word 
goes to the point. Dr. Zapletal’s little book cannot be commended 
too highly as a sample of good exegesis, thoroughly scientific and yet 
perfectly conservative from a strict Catholic standpoint. 

2. Among the Jewish Litterati who flourished in upper Italy few 
better deserve to be more widely known than Samuel Aaron Romanelli 
(died 1814), the translator of Maffei’s Za Merope. Romanelli dis- 
tinguished himself as a linguist and as a traveller. But he was above 
all a poet, and as such has left to posterity quite a number of graceful 
writings, sonnets particularly, some in Hebrew, some in Italian or in 
both languages. His poetical translation of Maffei’s great work into 
classical Hebrew appears now for the first time from his own auto- 
graph manuscript which is in the possession of Dr. Weikert. This 
publication will be welcomed by all Hebrew scholars not only for the 
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merits of Romanelli’s work itself, but also for the very accurate bio- 
graphical and bibliographical information contained in the preface. 

3. From Suez to Jerusalem through Sinai and Petra, while one of 
the most attractive pilgrimages, is also one of the most forbidding. 
No one must undertake it who is not ready to part, for several weeks, 
with the comforts of modern travelling, stride a camel’s saddle and 
sleep under the frail cover of a tent, like the sons of the desert, with 
whom, besides, the pilgrims must be ready to fraternize or fight. The 
fact that it is from the pen of a woman who was brave enough to face 
those hardships adds considerably to the charm this little book derives 
from the spirit of sterling Christianity that pervades all its pages. 
Madame Galichon is both an artist and a believer; an artist whom 
strange beauties of the desert entrance; a believer as St. Paul would 
have them not ‘‘ignorant that our fathers were all under the cloud 
and all passed through the sea, and were all baptized in Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea and did all eat the same spiritual meat and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink for they drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them and the rock was Christ’’ (I. Cor. X, 2-4). This 
book, however, is more than a mere narrative of religious pilgrimage. 
Without a shadow of pedantry, Madame Galichon is at home in all 
the problems of biblical archeology. Not in vain did she travel with 
the learned professors of the ‘‘Ecole Pratique d’Etudes Bibliques”’ 
in Jerusalem. Their scientific discussions are echoed all through her 
journal, harmonizing with and supporting its note dominante of 
religion and poetry. No wonder the book appears with a preface 
from so eminent an oriental archrologist as Marquise de Vogiié. 

Whoever contemplates the same pilgrimage will do well to take 
as a companion our fair author’s diary, in addition to the indis- 
pensable, yet so sadly prosaic, Bedeker’s Guide for Palestine. 

Finally, the book is tastefully printed and fittingly illustrated 
with numerous photographie views from the traveller’s camera. 

H. Hyvernat. 


Geschichte des Vatikanischen Konzils von seiner ersten An- 
kiindigung bis zu seiner Vertagung, nach den authentischen Do- 
kumenten dargestellt. Von Theodor Granderath, 8.J., herausge- 
geben von Konrad Kirch, S.J. Freiburg im Breisgau: B. Herder, 
1903. 8°, Vol. I, xxiii + 533; Vol. II, xv + 778. 

Shortly after the Golden Age of the Roman Senate had drawn to 

a close and its ancient prerogatives had been usurped by the em- 

perors there came into being another legislative body which was des- 

tined to hand down through all subsequent ages its best traditions. 
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The first synod of the Christian Church held at Jerusalem about the 
year 52 was but the sowing of the conciliar mustard-seed which was 
destined to a development unparalleled in the history of human par- 
liaments. The wonderful panorama set before the reader in a work 
such as Hefele’s ‘‘ History of the Councils’’ is in great measure a pic- 
ture of civilized nations during nineteen centuries. 

In the work of Father Granderath, edited by Father Kirch, we 
have the first two volumes of what promises to be an exhaustive his- 
tory of the Vatican Council, the latest, and in many respects the 
most epoch-making, of all the great councils of the Church. The 
third and final volume, the editor informs us, will appear in the 
course of this year. The author enjoyed exceptional advantages in 
writing his history. He was selected as editor in 1885 of the ‘‘Col- 
lectio Conciliorum Lacensis,’’ and in this capacity published the 
Acts and Decrees as well as the Dogmatic Constitutions of the Vat- 
ican Council. In 1893 he took up his residence at Rome where all 
the documents relative to this council were placed at his disposal by 
Leo XIII for the preparation of his work. 

The first volume is entirely devoted to the ‘‘Vorgeschichte’’ of 
the Council. The author traces the causes which decided Pius IX 
and his advisers to call together the bishops of the Catholic world in 
the Eternal City. A detailed narration of the work accomplished 
by the commissions appointed by the Pope is followed by a general 
survey of public opinion, on the announcement of the great project, 
as expressed through the medium of the periodical press and in 
other forms. The last portion of this volume treats of the papal 
briefs to the Oriental schismaties and to Protestants, the impressions 
of European rulers on the subject of the council, and the immediate 
preparation in Rome for its assemblage. 

The second volume covers the period from the opening of the 
council to the close of the third open session. A full account is given 
of the debates within, and the heated controversies outside the council 
during these eventful months. An exposé of the unscrupulous means 
adopted by some of those opposed to the chief object of the council, 
and of the diplomatie relations of the Powers with the Holy See, 
brings the published portion of the work to a close. 

The author of these volumes is generally fair and impartial in his 
statement of facts, but some of his appreciations are not likely to 
receive general assent. He rightly insists on the necessity of sound 
theological reasoning in an ecclesiastical historian; but is not a scien- 
tifie acquaintance with Church History equally necessary to a theo- 
logian? Father Granderath is of the opinion (II, 270) that in doe- 
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trinal controversies, knowledge of dogmatic theology is the chief 
requisite. On the next page the statement is made that Hefele was 
a historian, but not a theologian. The author admits that a good 
Church historian may be useful in refuting objections against the 
teaching of the Church; but it seems to us that in order to refute 
such objections successfully the historian must also be a theologian; 
and we are inclined to think too that Hefele accomplished something 
for the defense of the dogma. It was a jest among the Fathers of 
the Council, we are told, that the Spaniards had studied their theol- 
ogy from folios, the Italians from quartos, the French from octavos, 
and the Germans from brochures; yet it was the German Hergen- 
réther who successfully encountered Déllinger. The author’s opin- 
ion of Manning and Newman is interesting. Manning (II, 271) can- 
not be ranked among the first theologians of the Council, but ‘‘we 
must regard him as a man of the highest mental attainments who, 
being a convert, must have investigated thoroughly that part of 
theology which was the special object of discussion in the Vatican 
Council.’’ But Newman, we are assured, owed his fame rather to 
his classic diction than to his theological attainments (nicht wegen 
grosser Gelehrsamkeit in der theologischen Wissenschaft sondern 
wegen der Klassizitat seiner Sprache). The author seems to be un- 
aware of the fact that Newman was the pioneer investigator of the 
movement which brought both himself and Manning into the Church. 
Despite his supposed limitations, Newman after the definition of 
Papal Infallibility, ‘‘defended the defined dogma against the enemy 
with great success’? (II, 670). Rather curious that so mediocre a 
theologian should be able to write what many regard as the best de- 
fence in English of the work of the Vatican Council. But may there 
not be some differences of opinion as to what constitutes a ‘‘ good 
theologian’’? And is it not true, after all, that the minority, not- 
withstanding their comparatively poor equipment in theology, be- 
lieved in Papal Infallibility? All Catholics are long since convinced 
that the definition of this article of faith was an immense step for- 
ward, but at the same time it is not surprising that differences of 
opinion as to its opportuneness should have previously existed. 
Maurice M. HaAsserrv. 


Die Verfassung der Kirche von den ersten Jahrzehnten der apos- 
tolischen Wirksamkeit bis zum Jahre 175 n. Chr. Von Heinrich 
Bruders, S.J. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1904. 8°, pp. xvi + 405. 
This is an excellent study of the historical texts bearing on the 

development of the Church up to the year 175. The author pays 
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special attention to the question of the relations which existed be- 
tween the itinerary missionaries commissioned by the Apostles and per- 
sons endowed with ‘‘charismata’’ on one side, and the regular direc- 
tors of churches on the other. The various passages in the documents 
bearing on the subject under investigation are carefully weighed, and 
the meaning attached to the terms applied to ecclesiastical function- 
aries in apostolic and sub-apostolic times brought out with a clear- 
ness not always found in works of this character. 

Though enveloped in a mist of obscurity, the investigations of the 
author throw considerable light on the origin and early development 
of the Church’s hierarchy. St. Paul, for example commissioned 
‘‘approved men,’’ as St. Clement calls them in his letter to the Cor- 
inthians. These were divided into two classes (1) itinerary mis- 
sionaries, as Apollo, Aristarchus, Artemas, Demas, ete., and (2) 
resident directors as Archippus, Epaphras, ete. Those of the second 
category were variously known as directors (potorapevot), leaders 
( jyobpevot ), overseers ( éxtoxoror), ete. The Apostle appointed these 
men with a view to providing for. the future government of the 
Church, and furthermore ordered that after his own death other 
‘‘approved men’’ should take his place. The jurisdiction of itinerary 
missionaries was much more extensive than that of resident directors 
of Churches. Timothy and Titus, for instance, were charged by 
St. Paul with the government of the Churches of Ephesus and Crete, 
and received authority to ordain bishops and deacons. Resident di- 
rectors were also for a time overshadowed by those persons who were 
endowed with special gifts (charismata) of the Holy Ghost. The 
latter, however, gradually decreased in numbers and finally disap- 
peared. Itinerary missionaries also soon disappeared; ecclesiastical 
terminology became more precise; and bishops, priests and deacons 
—the regular hierarchy of the church—were seen in the exercise of 
those functions which still characterize their respective orders. 

Mavrice M. HASsseETT. 
The Two Kenricks. By John J. O’Shea. Philadelphia: John J. 

MeVey, 1904. 8°, pp. xiv + 495. 

How much the Catholic Church in America owes to the many great 
and self-sacrificing prelates who watched over her beginnings in the 
young Republic, can be ascertained only by a study of her history 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. It was indeed providential 
that such men as Archbishop Carroll, Bishop England, the Kenrick 
brothers, Archbishop Hughes, and many others of equal zeal and 
prudence were entrusted with the pastoral office during this form- 
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ative period. The present biographical sketches contain a fairly good 
account of the principal events in the lives of two bishops whose great 
work deserves to be better known by American Catholics, The author 
displays too great a fondness for digressions. All that concerns the 
elder Kenrick in the first thirty-nine pages might easily be put in 
five. And is it not going just a little too far to seek in ‘‘the violent 
conflict in the East and Africa, in the early times ere yet the Church 
had emerged from the mists of heresy’’ (p. 47), for a parallel to the 
troubles caused by a few insolent trustees of a Philadelphia Church 
in the thirties? 

The author’s apparent ambition to introduce a new style of Eng- 
lish may be praiseworthy, but we fear he will experience some diffi- 
culty in securing its immediate adoption. The public we imagine, 
are scarcely prepared for the reception into ordinary usage of such 
words and phrases as the following: ‘‘susurrus,’’ ‘‘sequele,’’ ‘‘eryptic 
truth,’’ ‘‘atrabilious statements,’’ ‘‘artificial afflatus,’’ ‘‘jejune pit- 
tanee,’’ ete. Moralizing, too, of a character by no means uncommon 
nowadays on the erroneous or supposedly erroneous views of men 
whose lives were devoted to the defense of the Catholic Church, and 
the propagation of her teachings is usually attractive to a certain 
class of minds. Yet, we believe, a great Doctor of the Church found 
it necessary to write a book of ‘‘Retractions,’’ which fact is not 
usually put forward as his best claim to remembrance by Catholic 
theologians. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 


The Real St. Francis of Assisi. By Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The Catholic Mind,’’ 1904. Pp. 93. 


In this brochure Fr. Robinson submits to a critical examination 
the peculiar theories relative to St. Francis of Assisi put forward by 
Sabatier in his Life of the Poverello. How little foundation these 
theories have outside the imagination of M. Sabatier, the author 
clearly and satisfactorily demonstrates from the best documentary 
sources. The movement originated by St. Francis of Assisi, Fr. 
Robinson shows, was not only a great social and popular reform, 
‘*founded upon an awakening of the people’s conscience to the evils 
of the age’’; but it was also and preéminently a Catholic religious 
revival ‘‘conceived and carried out in the spirit of devoted obedience 
to the Holy See.’’ 

Father Robinson is well acquainted with the literature of his 
subject and in the present work displays a critical and literary skill 
of a high order. The possession of these qualifications designates 
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him as one well fitted to write the ‘‘finally acceptable life’’ of St. 
Francis of Assisi which alone can adequately dispose of Sabatier’s 
fanciful hypotheses. 

Maurice M, Hassett. 


Die Echtheit der Mahnrede Justins des Martyrere an die Heiden. 
By Wilhelm Widman. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1902. 8°, pp. 164. 
The author of this work believes that he has good grounds for 

rejecting the verdict of modern critics that tradition erred in assign- 
ing to St. Justin the authorship of the work known as ‘‘Cohortatio 
ad Graecos.’’ His opinion is based entirely on the similarity which, 
he aims to show, exists between the internal characteristics and form 
of the ‘‘Cohortatio’’ and the genuine works of St. Justin. 

In the first chapter an attempt is made to prove by means of par- 
allel passages that the doctrine of the ‘‘Cohortatio’’ regarding the 
nature of God and the Aédyos and their works and attributes, also 
concerning demons, the pagan religions and philosophies, and the 
author’s attitude towards certain historical and philosophical mat- 
ters, are identical with those of St. Justin. All this is worked out 
with great learning and detail; but a doctrinal or in fact any general 
subject-index to the early Christian writings shows that in nearly 
every case these same characteristics are found in the works of other 
second and third century apologists. 

In the second chapter the author studies the ‘‘form’’ of the 
‘‘Cohortatio’’ with a view to showing that in its general plan and 
arrangement, in the style and method of argument, in the diction, the 
vocabulary and grammatical peculiarities, the construction of sen- 
tences, ete., it gives evidence of having come from the same pen as the 
Apology and the Dialogue with Trypho. This chapter is much more 
conclusive than the former; but the uncertainty in such a method of 
argument as pointed out by the author himself (pp. 48-51) militates 
against the force of the proofs which are adduced. 

The last chapter is devoted to an examination of the opinion of 
Schiirer (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, II, 1877-78, pp. 319-331) 
that the author made use of the Chronicle of Julius Africanus; of 
Volter (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Vol. XXVI 
(1883), pp. 180-215) who attributes the work to Apollinaris of Hier- 
apolis; of Driiseke who attributed it to Apollinaris of Loadicea (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, VII (1885), p. 257). This author 
gives good reasons for rejecting all these opinions, without, however, 
adding any probability to his own theory. Too much weight is laid 
on the argument from the manuscript and literary tradition. The 

CUB27 
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latter does not go back farther than the sixth century, while the 
former is several centuries later. Eusebius did not include the 
‘*Cohortatio’’ in his list of Justin’s works and the same tradition 
assigns to him several other works which are manifestly of a much 
later date. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 


Le Culte des Saints dans L’Afrique Chrétienne d’aprés les in- 
scriptions et les monuments figurés. By Gaston Rabeau, prétre de 
1’Oratoire. Paris: Fontemoing, 1903. 8°, pp. 82. 


The wealth of Christian inscriptions in Northern Africa furnishes 
the material for this study on the veneration paid to the saints by 
the faithful of that region before the Mohammedan conquest. The 
author makes use of the literary sources only in so far as they are 
necessary to explain or illustrate the epigraphical remains. The 
first chapter which, properly speaking, has very little connection with 
the main subject of the work is devoted to a discusion of the founda- 
tion of churches and altars. 

The author explains at some length in the following chapter the 
meaning of such words as ‘“‘sanctus,’’ ‘‘martyr,’’ ‘‘memoria,”’ 
*“*nomen,’’ ete. This last word he shows to have meant ‘‘protection’’ 
the name of a saint or saints being sometimes inscribed to invoke 
their aid. 

The four following chapters treat of the honor shown by the 
Christians of northern Africa for the Cross, the Holy Land, the 
Oriental saints, the Roman saints, the Spanish and French saints, 
and the African saints. Among these latter was a Donatist saint to 
whom a basilica was dedicated and whose tomb was discovered at 
Ala Miliaria (Benian). An inscription relates that she suffered 
death at the hands of the Catholics, that her name was Robba, that 
she was a religious and sister of Honorius, a Donatist bishop of Agne 
Sirenses. 

The usefulness of this work would have been immeasurably in- 
creased had the author given facsimile reproductions of the inscrip- 
tions which he mentions, or at least of those which are not found in 
the Corpus. Some texts from Christian writers to which reference 
is made should have been given in full, and quotations made by 
chapters, and where possible from other editions than the Migne. 

PatTRICK J. HEALY. 
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Prelectiones de Locis Sacris, nimirum de Ecclesiis, Oratoriis, 
Altaribus, Ceemeteriis et Sepulturis. Auctore S. Many. Paris: 
Letouzey et Ané, 1904. 8°, pp. 400. 


Dr. Many offers these Prelections as a kind of supplement to his 
recent work on the Mass. However, the reader will remark with 
satisfaction that the author has not confined his treatment to those 
points which relate to the Holy Sacrifice, but has taken occasion to 
give us a very complete and interesting manual on the four topics 
mentioned in the title. 

Too high praise can not be given the author for the exactness and 
thoroughness which mark the work from beginning to end. It is in 
every way worthy to serve as a supplement to its predecessor. 
Especially to be commended are the continuous and judicious citation 
of texts, the historical introductions prefixed to each section, and the 
eare which has been taken to incorporate the latest decisions of the 
Roman congregations. The clergy will find here a clear, authoritative 
treatment of matters with which they are constantly and practically 
concerned. 

JoHN T. CREAGH. 


Ireland in the New Century. By The Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1904. 8°, pp. 
ix + 300. 

This work which is primarily a description of the movement that 
has been set on foot for the reorganization of Irish agricultural and 
industrial life, contains two sections entitled respectively Theoretical 
and Practical. In the first part under such headings as: The Eng- 
lish Misunderstanding, The Irish Question in Ireland, The Influence 
of Politics upon the Irish Mind, The Influence of Religion upon 
Secular Life in Ireland, A Practical View of Irish Education, 
Through Thought to Action, an attempt is made to point out and 
classify the various courses which produced the deplorable conditions 
existing in Ireland. 

The book is frankly Unionist in sentiment, written from the point 
of view of a man who is ‘‘opposed to the plunge into what is called 
Home Rule’’ (p. 63), and who believes that the Irish should ‘‘regard 
themselves as partners in the United Kingdom, with the British as the 
predominant partner’’ (p. 4). Though realizing the necessity for 
cooperation among men of all shades of political belief, if the move- 
ment in which he is interested is to be carried to a successful issue, 
Sir Horace Plankett touches on many matters of a controversial char- 
acter in a manner which cannot fail to arouse intense opposition from 
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the majority of the Irish people. In designating England’s treatment 
of the sister isle as ‘‘seven centuries of experimental statescraft’’ 
(p. 9) and attributing the opposition and conflicts of the two countries 
to mutual misunderstanding (p. 7), Sir Horace may not add much 
to the placidity but he has certainly made a valuable contribution 
to the humor of Irish politics. The irenic qualities and purposes of 
the book will hardly succeed in making the ‘‘incomprehensible Celt,’’ 
as he is styled, swallow this piece of euphemistic optimism which we 
find in page 19: ‘‘I am convinced that the only continued misunder- 
standing of the conditions and needs of this country (Ireland), the 
withholding, for so long, of necessary concessions (by Englishmen), 
was due not to heartlessness or contempt so much as to a lack of 
imagination, a defect for which the English cannot be blamed.’’ 

The same causes which kept alive the enmity for England were 
in the opinion of the author responsible also for the failure of the 
Irish people to grapple with internal problems. Two parties, 
Unionist and Nationalist, alien and native, ‘‘differing in race and 
ereed and political aspirations’’ never worked in harmony, and ‘‘in 
the mutual misunderstanding of these two Irelands, still more than 
in the misunderstanding of Ireland by England, is to be found the 
chief cause of the still unsettled state of the Irish question’’ (p. 37). 
The remaining chapters of the ‘‘theoretical’’ portion of the work 
are devoted to pointing out the defects in the Irish mind and char- 
acter and the lack of ‘‘individualistie qualities’? which retarded all 
progress, and to showing ‘“‘how polities, religion, and systems of edu- 
eation have all, in their respective influences upon the people, missed 
to a large extent the effect upon character which they should have 
made it their paramount duty to produce (p. 160). It is impossible 
to deny to the author the merit of having striven to be thoroughly 
fair and impartial; nevertheless one cannot help thinking that full 
justice has not been done to the Irish people either in describing the 
historical and philosophical causes underlying Irish grievances, or 
to the part played by the Irish Nationalist party in ameliorating the 
conditions which existed before the inception of this new movement. 
This later phase of economic activity is possible now only because 
of the reforms brought about by Mr. Parnell and the others who 
continued his work. Did the same atrocious conditions of land tenure 
exist in Ireland now as when the Land League and kindred organiza- 
tions came into being such schemes as those advocated by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society would not have a shadow of 
feasibility. 

The author is especially infelicitous in his remarks regarding the 
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Irish people in the United States. The statement that the Irishman’s 
activity and interest in the polities of his adopted country is brought 
about by the sentiment of opposition to England (‘‘the bond of anti- 
English feeling’’) and his ‘‘inherited clannishness’’ may be attributed 
to superficial observation or to inexact knowledge regarding Ameri- 
can parties and political methods; but no one who is acquainted with 
the political history of the United States during the last twenty years 
ean fail to detect the source of the statement that: ‘‘The Irish immi- 
grants are felt to belong to a kind of imperium in imperio, and to 
carry into American politics ideas which are not American, and which 
might easily become an embarrassment if not a danger to America’’ 
(p. 74). Of a piece with this is the information borrowed from an- 
other superficial observer, Rev. O. M. Shinnors, that ‘‘large num- 
bers’’ (of Catholics) lapse into ‘‘indifferentism and irreligion’’ and 
that ‘‘there are reasons to fear that the great majority of the apostates 
are of Irish extraction, and not a few of them of Irish birth’’ (note, 
p. 111). Criticism which falls so wide of the mark cannot fail to 
detract from the value of the book for American readers. 

The second part of the work is much more satisfactory than the 
first. It deals with the actual work which has been undertaken for 
the industrial regeneration of Ireland along economic lines. ‘‘The 
practical form which this work took was the launching upon Irish 
life of a movement of organized self-help, and the subsequent grafting 
upon this movement of a system of state-aid to the agriculture and 
industries of the country’’ (p. 165). The origin of this movement 
and its progress up to the formation of the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society, Ltd., of which Sir Horace Plunkett was himself the 
first president, are described in detail. The various steps which led to 
the establishment of a ‘‘Department of Agriculture and other In- 
dustries and Technical Instruction in Ireland and for other purposes 
connected therewith’’ and the manifold activities of this Department 
form the subject of the remaining chapters. 

The book is stimulating because it is a record of something 
achieved. The manner in which the causes underlying the ‘‘Irish 
Question’’ have been laid bare will provoke criticism, but a discus- 
sion carried on in the spirit which animates this work can not fail to 
solve many of the difficulties and to throw new light on the perplexed 
problems of Irish life. 

PATRICK J. HEALY. 
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Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden: Sittengeschichtliche Bilder. 
Von Ernst von Dobschiitz. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 8°, 
pp. xiv + 300. 


The object of this work is to ascertain from a critical study of 
early Christian literature how far the moral ideal set forth in the 
teachings of our Divine Saviour was carried into practice in Chris- 
tian communities during the first century after Christ’s death (30- 
130). The author analyses with the greatest care all the documents 
of this period, bearing on the subject of his enquiry, from the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the ‘‘Shepherd’’ of Hermas. Without subscribing 
to all his conclusions it can be said that he has produced a work of 
permanent apologetic value, and one of the most important contri- 
butions yet published on the influence of Christianity during the 
century covered by his investigations. 

Taking as his starting-point the ideal of Christian life set forth 
by Aristides in his apology, the author asks the question ‘‘ Does this 
picture correspond with the reality?’’ ‘‘Christians,’’ says the 
apologist, ‘‘have the commandments of God engraven on their hearts, 
and observe them in expectation of the future world. They do not 
commit adultery or fornication, nor bear false witness, nor embezzle 
what is held in pledge, nor covet what is not theirs. They honor 
father and mother, and show kindness to those near them; whenever 
they are judges they judge uprightly. They do not worship idols 
(made) in the image of man, and whatsoever they would not that 
others should do to them, they do not to others; of the food that is 
consecrated to idols they do not eat, for they are pure. And their 
oppressors they appease to make them their friends; they do 
good to their enemies; and their women, O King, are pure as virgins, 
and their daughters are modest; and their men keep themselves from 
every unlawful union; and from all uncleanness, in the hope of a 
recompense to come in the other world. Further, if one or other 
of them have bondmen and bondwomen of children, through love 
towards them they persuade them to become Christians, and when 
they have done so, they call them brethren without distinction. .. . 
Falsehood is not found among them; and they love one another, and 
from widows they do not turn away their esteem; and they deliver 
the orphan from him who treats him harshly. And he who has, 
gives to him who has not without boasting. And when they see a 
stranger, they take him into their homes and rejoice over him as a 
brother’’ (ce. 15). Is this a true picture of Christian life in the first 
decades of the second century? The author answers in the affirm- 
ative. Many imperfections more or less grave, of course, existed in 
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those days among Christians, but substantially Aristides is justified 
in his statements. 

To understand the situation perfectly a comparison is necessary 
between the moral status of Christians and that of their pagan 
contemporaries. It was an age of the highest culture, but yet 
morally enervated and decadent. The moral ideal handed down from 
antiquity—the strong man whose life was devoted to the common 
good—was destroyed by the establishment of the Roman Empire. 
Freedmen and slaves were the servile instruments of the Emperor 
in the administration of the State. The Roman Senate, as well as 
the municipalities of provincial cities were reduced to nullities. 
Servility was the only means of advancement; independent views 
were dangerous. The higher classes of society squandered their 
wealth in unheard of luxury; the poor allowed themselves to be fed. 
Family life was wanting. Time hung heavy on the hands of all, 
amusement was the only occupation. Although the State enacted 
stringent laws against the exploitation of the provinces by officials 
yet the position of the subject population remained insecure. 
Wealth was power, even though its possession brought danger; hence, 
the thirst for gold. Accumulation of riches on the one hand, poverty 
in all its forms on the other. Hardheartedness was characteristic of 
the wealthy; hate and envy of the poor. <A modus vivendi was 
reached only by the abandonment of personal independence; the 
client was provided for, but he was also despised and ill-used. Good 
form demanded humanity; but this term in reality meant nothing 
more than the avoidance of anything offensive to refined ears. This 
so-called humanity was insincere. The sorest spot was, however, the 
moral life in the strictest sense. It is indeed true that many examples 
of honorable family life might be cited; it would be unjust to the 
middle class to suppose that the chronique scandaleuse of the court 
conveyed a correct picture of society in general. But it cannot be 
denied that unparalleled depravity was widespread. Practices which 
cannot be mentioned were openly tolerated. Divorces occurred daily, 
adultery was common, impurity was not regarded as sinful. The 
unnameable vice of an emperor was deified. The education of chil- 
dren was left to slaves; human life was of little value; suicide, volun- 
tary or by command, ended many careers. The philosophy of a Seneca 
shows the moral bankruptcy of even the best. Such religion as ex- 
isted in this corrupt society had not the slightest moral force; rather 
the contrary, for its mythology as dramatized and parodied operated 
for immorality. The ancient cult renewed by Augustus was merely 
a form, the cult of the emperor a political act; while the newly in- 
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troduced oriental superstititions demanded only an outward purifica- 
tion without any internal change. 

This was the world to which the heralds of the Gospel had to pro- 
claim their Master’s divine message of the forgiveness of sin through 
God’s grace. They enjoyed none of the privileges accorded the Jews 
by imperial enactments; yet had they courage to express an inde- 
pendent opinion as to what man is and what he must do. Chris- 
tianity placed before its adherents an Either-Or and demanded from 
them unreserved religious obedience. In return it supplied a want 
then universally felt; peace of conscience through reconciliation with 
God on one side, and on the other a new moral strength, and a new 
object in life. Stoics and Neo-Platonists have enunciated moral 
truths of great beauty and purity which, viewed superficially, impose 
more obligations than the Gospel. But the doctrines of these 
philosophers were unable to accomplish what Christianity accom- 
plished in all grades of society. It was the force which came forth 
from Our Lord Jesus Christ that alone effected the moral revolution 
to which the apologetic literature of those ages bears witness. 

Maurice M. Hasserv. 


Le Bienheureux Thomas More. By Henri Bremond. Paris: 


Victor Lecoffre, 1904. 12°, pp. viii + 193. 

Ste Germaine Cousin. By Louis Veuillot, complété par Francois 

Veuillot. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1904. 12°, pp. 11+ 197. 

1. These two volumes, lives of a statesman and a peasant girl, will 
be weleome additions to the Lecoffre series of the Lives of the Saints. 

Though the great chancellor of Henry VIII has not yet been 
canonized there can be no question of the fitness of including his 
life among ‘‘Les Saints.’’ He has been pronounced ‘‘Blessed’’ by 
the Chureh which justly considers him a martyr in the cause of 
religion and morality. The writer spent considerable time in Eng- 
land in the preparation of this work, and though he has thrown no 
new light on the life of the author of ‘‘Utopia’’ he has shown such 
delicacy and precision in the analysis of More’s character and made 
such a forcible presentation of the facts in his career that the work 
cannot fail to be at the same time instructive and edifying. 

2. The touching narrative contained in the second volume is 
largely a reprint of the Life of Germaine Cousin, written by Louis 
Veuillot shortly after the publication of the decree which made her 
‘‘Blessed.’’ This is augmented by Francois Veuillot with many 
new facts elicited during the process of canonization, and with an 
account of many miracles accomplished through the intercession of 
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the Saint. The simple story of Germaine Cousin could, as the au- 
thor says, be told in half a page. She was a peasant girl deprived 
of her mother in her childhood and during her short life of twenty- 
two years exposed to the tyranny of a cruel step-mother. Treated 
as an outeast in her father’s house, her whole life was spent in 
serving God and tending her flocks. It was not until after her death 
in a loft over a stable where she was compelled to sleep, that her 
virtues and sanctity became known to the people of her neighborhood. 
Her fame dates from the year 1644, forty-three years after her death, 
when her body was found intact in the grave in the little church of 


Pibrae where it had lain so long. 
Patrick J. HEALY. 


Modern Spiritism: A Critical Examination of its Phenomena, Char- 
acter and Teaching in the Light of the known Facts. J. Godfrey 
Raupert. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 1904. Pp. vi-+ 248. 


That the claims of Spiritism are now treated with serious con- 
sideration is due mainly to the attitude and statements of men dis- 
tinguished by their scientific attainments. The careful investiga- 
tions conducted during the past twenty-five years in England and 
in the United States, have naturally eliminated many of the alleged 
‘‘phenomena’’; but there is still a residuum of fact that calls for ex- 
planation. According to one theory, subliminal consciousness ac- 
counts for the phenomena; according to another theory, they must 
be ascribed to the spirits of the dead. 

Both theories are rejected by the author of this volume, his 
criticism being directed especially against the spiritistic view. He 
admits that communications are received from the spirit-world; but 
contends that the ‘‘intelligences’’ are not those of the departed. His 
argument is based on the difficulty of establishing their identity, 
their love of personation, their general moral character, the effect 
of spiritistie practices upon sensitives and investigators, and the 
contradictions found in the teaching of the Spirits. The spiritistic 
creed is examined in the closing chapter of the work and is found to 
antagonize the essential beliefs of Christianity. 

The discussion is marked by calmness of tone and clearness of 
Statement. Extracts from other works on the subject are numerous, 
though the references are not always accurate. Oversights occur 
here and there: ‘‘is due,’’ p. 109; ‘‘are asked,’’ p. 127; ‘‘chose,’’ p. 
164; ‘‘effect,’’ p. 177; ‘‘find,’’ p. 210. On the whole, however, the 


author presents his view in very readable form. 
E. A. PAce. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


L’Heure du Matin, ou Méditations Sacerdotales par l’abbé Dunae 
avec une introduction par Mgr. Elie Méric. 3emeed. Par l’abbé 
J.B. Gros. Paris: V. Retaux, 1903. 8°, 2 vols., pp. 392, 431. 
These two volumes of short, simple and practical meditations, 

though meant especially for the clergy of France, will prove useful 
to any ecclesiastic. They bring, of course, nothing new or very strik- 
ing. Books of meditation differ not in their content, but in the une- 
tion of the writer, in the evidences of his earnestness and experience, 
in his capacity to distinguish the essential from the accidental, and 
to put himself at the proper angle whence to judge and advise his 
audience. The abbé Dunac deals with the sacred orders of the priest 
and their practical use, with the numerous duties of the priest, 
both as to objective and subjective exercise, with the virtues he is 
bound to develop, and the rule of life he should follow. There follow 
some brief meditations on the chief feasts of the year and considera- 
tions on the retreat of the priest. 


Spiritual Despondency and Temptations. By Rev. P. J. Michel, 
S.J. Translated from the French by Rev. E. P. Garesche, 8.J. 
New York: Benziger Bros., 1904. Pp. 278. 

This work was written by an experienced spiritual director for 
the use of persons suffering from grievous temptations, and the 
despondeney which generally accompanies them. The author aims at 
imparting advice founded on reason rather than on sentiment. The 
work is intended not only for members of religious communities, but 
also for persons living in the world who desire to attain perfection. 
It should prove helpful to those readers whom the author had in view. 


Anecdotes and Examples Illustrating the Catholic Catechism. 
Selected and arranged by Rev. Francis Spirago; supplemented, 
adapted to the Baltimore Catechism and edited by Rev. James J. 
Baxter, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1904. 

Everybody will agree with Father Spirago that ‘‘the narration of 
improbable occurrences or stories of a ludicrous and marvelous nature, 
such as are unfortunately met with in some collections of examples’’ 
intended as illustrations of Christian doctrine ‘‘should be avoided.”’ 
His own work is not wholly free from similar faults, and we doubt 
very much whether many of his anecdotes will prove very interesting 
or impressive to the average American boy. It is rather curious to 
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learn that St. Philemon was martyred ‘‘during the reign of’’ the first 
Christian Emperor, Constantine; that Arius was a priest of Constan- 
tinople (p. 34); and that Theodosius the Great favored the Arians 
(p. 80). Constantine came to the throne in 306, three years after the 
martyrdom of St. Philemon; Arius is generally believed to have been 
a priest of Alexandria; and we never before realized that Theodosius 
I was not the most orthodox of Emperors. Substantially all three 
anecdotes are true; very little care on the author’s part would make 
them entirely so. Despite these blemishes the work can be used with 
advantage by judicious catechists who occasionally exercise the privi- 
lege of omission. 


Jesus the Word Incarnate. From the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas by Roger Freddi, S.J. Translated from the Italian by 
F. J. Sullivan, 8.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 8°, pp. xi-+ 403. 
The matter of this work is taken exclusively from the writings of 

the Angelic Doctor. The author restricts himself to ‘‘considera- 

tions’? on Our Lord as the Word of God made fiesh, under which 
general title are chapters on the Mission of Christ, the gifts of the 

Holy Ghost, Christ as Head of the Church, Christ as Mediator be- 

tween God and men, the resurrection of Christ, the final judgment, 

ete. Students of theology will find in this translation a useful 
summary of the doctrine of St. Thomas on the Incarnation. 


Les Derniers Jours de Léon XIII et le Conclave. Par un témoin. 
Paris: V. Lecroffre, 1904. 8°, pp. 122. 


In this reprint from the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes’’ the reader 
will find a veracious account of the last days of Leo XIII and the 
Conclave that elected his successor. As an appendix there is given 
the list of votes reached at each session by the various candidates. 


Studio Bio-Bibliografico Sul Cardinale Agostino Ciasco. By P. 

David Aurelio Perini. Rome: 1903. 8°, pp.) 257. 

The students of biblical and Oriental literature will welcome this 
narrative of the life of the learned Cardinal Ciasca. It is from the 
hand of a brother Augustinian, and contains, therefore, a reliable and 
Sympathetic presentation of his career as a philologian, a diplomat, 
and a student of the Scriptures, in all of which branches he rendered 
notable service to the Church. 
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Apologia pro Vita Sua, being a History of His Religious Opinions, 
By Cardinal Newman. New York: Longmans, 1904. 8°, pp. 176. 


This little classic of nineteenth-century polemics is too well known 
to need any description of its content. By this handy and cheap 
edition the Longmans have rendered a great service to the cause of 
Catholicism. It is difficult to read carefully the Apologia and remain 
unshaken in any fold outside that of the Catholic Church. 


Rome and Reunion. By Spencer Jones. New York: Longmans, 

1904. 8°, pp. 80. 

The author, as yet outside the pale of the Roman Church, argues 
for a reunion of the Anglican Church with the parent stock, on the 
grounds of history, experience and common sense. The crux of the 
situation seems to him the question of jurisdiction. The work ap- 
peared originally as an ‘‘Inaugural Lecture to the Members of the 
Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury.’’ It deserves to be more widely 
known and read. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Strong Arm of Avalon. By Mary T. Waggaman. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1904. 8°, pp. —. 

Harnack and Loisy. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A.; with an intro- 
ductory letter by Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax. New York: Long- 
mans, 1904. 8°, pp. 18. 

Rural Conditions in the Kingdom of Jerusalem during the twelfth 
and thirtenth centuries (Thesis). By Helen Gertrude Preston. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1903. 8°, pp. 59. 
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SOME RECENT FINDS IN THE CATACOMBS. 


I, The Basilica of SS. Mark and Marcellianus.—Mer. Wilpert in 
recent issues of the Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana (1-3, 
1903) tells the story of two important discoveries made in the 
cemetery of SS. Mark and Marcellianus. The theory of Wilpert that 
the cemetery known in antiquity by the names of these two martyrs 
was to the left, instead of the right of the Via Ardeatina, has been 
confirmed by explorations in the latter locality. The so-called 
cemetery of Balbina must, consequently, be known in future as the 
cemetery of SS. Mark and Marcellianus. 

In the early part of 1902 the Abbot of the Trappist monastery 
at the Catacomb of St. Calixtus accidentally discovered an arcosolium 
on which could be seen some traces of what was once a large fresco. 
After a close examination of the areosolium Wilpert was able to dis- 
cern a bust of Our Lord, some decorative motives, and a man in pal- 
lium and tunie ascending a ladder. The fact that this figure was 
depicted in the pallium and tunic was an indication that the find was 
of more than ordinary importance. These garments were reserved in 
cemeterial art to persons of a sacred character, whence it follows that 
the man on the ladder represented a martyr. Further investigations 
brought to light a small cemeterial basilica, with three niches, which 
was erected in honor of SS. Mark and Marcellianus. The bodies of 
the two martyrs were buried in a bisomus or double tomb, to the left 
of the entrance. The tomb was closed with a slab, two thirds of which 
still remains in the original position. No inscription was engraved on 
the slab, a precaution necessary during the persecution of Diocletian 
when the Christian cemeteries were confiscated. 

The walls of the little basilica are adorned with frescoes several 
of which represent the usual subjects of cemeterial decoration— 
symbols of Baptism and the Eucharist, Moses striking the rock 
and the miraculous multiplication, also the sacrifice of Abraham 
as a symbol of the Passion. The principal figures were those of 
the martyrs SS. Mark and Mareellianus, represented on the arco- 
solium in the dress of sacred personages, and almost life-size. Between 
the two saints was a third, and much smaller figure of a woman. She 
is believed to have been the donor of the chapel who received the 
privilege of burial near the bodies of the saints. Moses loosing his 
sandals is depicted to the right of this representation. 
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The most interesting painting in the cycle of this basilica is that 
which first attracted the attention of Wilpert—the saint ascending the 
ladder. This was evidently inspired by the Acts of the Martyrdom 
of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas. St. Perpetua records that in a 
vision she saw a great ladder reaching from earthi to heaven, so 
narrow that only one person at a time could make the ascent. At 
the foot of the ladder was a huge dragon, symbol of Satan, which 
appeared effectually to block the way; but Perpetua, trusting in 
the name of Jesus Christ, fearlessly approached, and stepping on 
the monster’s head; ascended without further difficulty into the 
celestial Paradise. 

Though the vision of St. Perpetua was well known to the Christians 
of the epoch subsequent to her martyrdom, this is the first known repre- 
sentation in early Christian art inspired by it. A second and similar 
representation once existed opposite to this. The upper extremities 
of both ladders were directed towards a bust of Christ, most of which 
is still preserved ; the foot of the existing ladder rests against a moun- 
tain and on a species of snake, representing the dragon, which is thus 
rendered powerless to impede the martyr’s progress. Symbolically 
the scene represents the triumph of those who die for Christ over the 
infernal dragon Satan. 


II. The Crypt of Pope St. Damasus.— Having found the tombs of 
SS. Mark and Mareellianus, Wilpert’s next efforts were directed to 
the discovery of the sepulchre of St. Damasus which, according to 
the medieval itineraries, was in the vicinity. Following the topo- 
graphical indications derived from these sources the lost erypt, which 
turns out to be one of the finest in the catacombs, soon came to light. 
The walls were once adorned with frescoes and slabs of marble. Two 
sepulchres were, like the bisomus of SS. Mark and Marecellianus, ex- 
cavated in the floor; the frescoes were wholly destroyed by the opening, 
at a later period, of a number of loculi and niches for sarcophagi. 
Several inscriptions were found and among them that composed by 
Pope Damasus for his mother’s tomb, with another of more than 
ordinary importance. ‘The first of these epitaphs has been preserved 
in a rather curious way. Only a small portion of the slab on which 
it was engraved has been found; but the entire inscription, with the 
exception of a few words, is preserved on a layer of cement which was 
subsequently placed over the marble slab enclosing the tomb. The 
words in consequence are reversed and must be read with the aid of 
amirror. They are as follows: 
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Hie Damasi mater posuit Laure (ntia memb)ra 
Que fuit in terris centum minus (undecim an)nos 
Sexaginta Deo vixit post foe (dera prima) 
Progenie quarta vidit que (leta nepotes) 


The words and letters between brackets are a conjectural reading of 
the missing parts of the monument. 

From this we learn that the Pope’s mother lived to be eighty-nine 
years of age, thatyher name was Laurentia, that she was a widow con- 
secrated to the service of God sixty years of her life, and that she saw 
her descendants in the fourth generation. 

The second inscription alluded to is in Greek, and contains a 
prayer that a certain Theodulus may be admitted to the Agape or 
celestial banquet. To the right of the inscription is engraved a scene 
in which Theodulus appears before the tribunal of Christ for judg- 
ment. Our Lord’s right hand is placed on his head as a sign that he is 
received into the company of the elect, who are represented symbol- 
ically by two sheep. The tribunal is enclosed by a chancel which 
determines the character of the representation. This is one of the 
most important monuments yet discovered refering to the particular 
judgment which takes place immediately after death. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 





NOTES AND COMMENT. 


Did St. Augustine Write: In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, 
in omnibus caritas ? 

Though this famous saying is still frequently cited, it has since 
the latter half of the nineteenth century lost considerable of its force 
because of the fact that in Germany and France especially it was 
no longer considered to have come from the pen of St. Augustine. 
G. Morin, a contributor to the Revue d’Histoire et de Litterature 
Religieuses (March-April, 1902, p. 147), asked Dr. Odilon Rottmauer, 
of Munich, the celebrated authority on everything pertaining to St. 
Augustine, for an opinion on the matter, with the following result: 

The axiom in necessartis unitas, in dubtis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas, cannot be found in any of St. Augustine’s works, and in fact 
no trace of it appears before the sevententh century. At that time 
an Anglican theologian, Richard Baxter, in a work entitled ‘‘The 
True and Only Way of Concord of all the Christian Churches,’’ pub- 
lished in 1679 (‘‘Works,’’ Vol. IV, p. 626), expressed himself as 
follows: 


‘*T repeat to you the Pacificator’s old and despised words: si in 
necessartis (esset) unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in utrisque 
caritas, optimo certe loco essent res nostrae.”’ 

The question then arises, who was the ‘‘Pacificator’’ mentioned 
by Baxter? 

Probably the author who wrote under the name of Rupertus 
Meldenius, and whose work, ‘‘Parznesis votiva pro pace Ecclesie, ad 


? 


Theologos Augustane Confessionis,’’ dating approximately from 
1627-1635, contains the following passage: Verbo dicam: si nos 
servaremus in necessartis Unitatem, in non necessariis Libertatem, 
in utrisque Caritatem, optimo loco essent res nostrae. 

Another claimant for the honor of having originated this maxim 
is Gregory Frank who published at Francfort on the Oder in 1628 a 
work entitled ‘‘Consideratio Theologica de Gradibus Neeessitatis 
Dogmatum Christianorum,’’ which ends as follows: summa est: 
servemus in necessartis unitatem, in non necessariis libertatem, in 
utrisque caritatem. 

As the work of Rupertus Meldenius contained no indication of 
the year nor place of publication it is impossible to decide which of 
the two authors was the earlier. It has been conjectured that they 
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may have been one and the same person. In any case it is impossible 
to trace the authorship of the formula back farther than 1627 or 1628. 

The author of the article in the Revue says he does not consider 
this a reason for repudiating a maxim of conduct so Christian, so 
well formulated and so apt to check at certain seasons the malady 
known as rabies theologorum. It would be better, however to use the 
primitive form: In necessartis unitas, in non necessartis libertas, in 
utrisque caritas, as being more precise and more correct than the 
later adaptation. 

The principal source for consultation is Friedrich Liicke: Ueber 
das Alter, den Verfasser, die urspriingliche Form und den wahren 
Sinn des kirchlichen Friedensspruches: In necessariis Unitas, in non 
necessariis Libertas, in utrisque Caritas. Ein Litterar-historische 
theologische Studie, Gottingen 1850. This work contains a reprint 
of the Parenesis of Rupertus Meldenius. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 





TWELVE LECTURES ON KELTIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Between January 26 and February 6 Professor F. N. Robinson, 
of Harvard University, gave a course of twelve lectures on Celtic 
Antiquities. The syllabus which follows will show the topies treated 
in each lecture. 

I. The Celtic languages: a short account of their history and 
present status, their relation to each other, and the relation of the 
Celtic group to the neighboring groups in the Indo-European family. 

II. The Celtic peoples: a general survey of their history and geo- 
graphical distribution from the earliest times, with a discussion of 
the names by which they have been known (Aedroé, Iaddra:, Galli, 
Welsh). 

III. The Germanic peoples: a similar survey of their historical 
movements, as a preparation for the study of their relation with the 
Celts. 

IV. The ethnology of Gaul and Britain: an account of the suc- 
cessive races known to have occupied Celtic territory, showing the 
complexity of Celtic-speaking populations; the Celts to be regarded 
as a ‘‘people,’’ not as a ‘‘race.”’ 

V. Archaeological monuments in Gaul and the British Isles: caves 
and lake-dwellings, megalithic structures, stone and metal implements, 
and the races to whom they are severally ascribed; the periods of 
‘*Halistatt’’ and ‘‘La Téne.’’ 

VI-VII. The periods of contact between the Celtic and Germanic 
peoples, and the nature of their influence upon each other. (a) The 
‘**Imperium Celticum’’ and the earliest traces of Celtic influence upon 
the Germanic languages. (b) Contact between the two peoples dur- 
ing the Germanic migrations. (c) The missionary activities of Celts 
on Germanic territory in Great Britain and on the continent. (d) 
The relations of the Irish and the Scandinavians, and the evidences 
of literary influence exerted by each upon the other. 

VIII-IX. Classification and discussion of the sources of informa- 
tion about Celtic religion. (a) The ancient classical writers. (b) 
The native inscription in Gaul and the British Isles. (c) Local nom- 
enclature. (d) Archeological monuments. (¢) Evidences preserved 
in Celtic literature. (f) Survivals in culture. 

X-XI. The Celtic gods: (a) The accounts of the Gaulish gods in 
Cesar and other classical writers; the ‘‘interpretatio Romana’’; the 
inscriptions; the names and representations of Gaulish gods that were 
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not assimilated to Greek or Roman divinities. (b) The gods of the 
insular Celts; direct evidence with regard to their names and fune- 
tions; indirect evidences furnished by the heroic sagas of the Christian 
period; the ‘‘Tuatha De Danann.’’ (c) A discussion of the question 
whether there was any general Celtic pantheon. 

XII. Druidism. (a) The traditional views of the subject; Neo- 
Druidism, its rise and significance. (b) The actual evidence with 
regard to the Gaulish Druids and their work; their connection with 
education and with the industries; their philosophical doctrine; their 
rites and ceremonies—the gathering of the mistletoe, human sacrifice. 
(c) The Druids in Ireland and Wales; their place in the sagas; Ber- 
trand’s theory of a connection between the communities of Druids and 
the early Irish monasteries. (d) The disappearance of the Druids. 

Professor Robinson also gave two public evening lectures; one on 
January 26, setting forth the present state of Celtic studies, and one 
on February 4, dealing with the ancient Celtic Paradise as described 
in Irish and Welsh literature. 





REPORT OF THE ANNUAL COLLECTION FOR 
1903. 


The undersigned has great pleasure in presenting herewith 
to the patrons of the University a complete list of all the 
moneys received up to date from the collection ordered by His 
Holiness, the Sovereign Pontiff, in favor of the University; 
and also a list of all other contributions 1eceived by the Uni- 
versity from its several patrons up to the 31st day of last 
March inclusively, the end of the fiscal year. 

The University appreciates most highly the generous re- 
sponse made by its friends to its appeal during the past year, 
and while returning its most profound and sincere thanks, it 
respectfully begs a continuation of their generous sympathy 
especially during this period of formation. The University 
hopes that with a few more years of generous support like the 
past, it will be placed on a basis of sure and permanent footing. 

Most respectfully and gratefully, 
THE RECTOR. 


May 18, 1904. 


STATEMENT. 
The University Collection, 1903. to date, as follows:— 
Boston. 
Archdiocese of Boston, Mass.,.......... $9,000.00 
Diocese of Providence, R. I 5,000.00 
iu Hartford, Conn., 3,505.46 
Springfield, Mass., ......... 2,830.27 
Manchester, N. H.,......... 1,130.96 
Portland, Me., 750.00 $22,216.69 


New York. 
Archdiocese of New York, N. 7,500.00 
Diocese of Brooklyn, N. 4,425.14 
Pe Newark, N. J 2,482.01 
Albany, N. Y 1,300.00 
Buffalo, N. 1,360.14 
Syracuse, N. 1,000.00 
Ry BE. Wd a bee Riess 500.00 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., 360.00 18,927.29 
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Philadelphia. 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa.,....... 6,815.11 
Diocese of Pittsburg, Pa., 3,629.60 
ss Altoona, Pa., 1,256.84 
en “Erie, Pa., 1,150.00 
1 the Harrisburg, Pa., 535.06 18,386.61 


FOR 


y His Cincinnati. 

rsity ; Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1,375.00 

Uni- Diocese of Louisville, Ky., 2,189.92 

F last - Cleveland, Ohio, 2,096.75 

Detroit, Mich., 1,285.94 

Fort Wayne, Ind.,......... 934.70 

cee Indianapolis, Ind., 742.00 

Seater Grand Rapids, Mich.,....... 688.73 

ks, it Covington, Ky., 502.11 

pathy Nashville, Tenn., 370.00 10,185.15 
ersity ake 
ce the 
oting. 


Is Te- 


Chicago. 
Archdiocese of Chicago, IIl.,........... 3,842.96 
Diocese of Peoria, IIl., 4,000.00 


" “Alton, ILL, 852.53 


Belleville, IIL, 160.00 8,855.49 


Baltimore. 

Archdiocese of Baltimore, Md.,......... 6,004.00 

Diocese of Wheeling, W. Va.,......... 781.84 

- Richmond, Va., 513.00 

Wilmington, Del., 200.00 

Chamtenten, 8. Goi cccccsces 121.93 

St. Augustine, Fia.,........ 35.00 
Vicariate-Apostolic of North Carolina,.. 7,690.77 


Dubuque. 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa, 3,000.00 
Diocese of Davenport, Iowa, 410.00 
" ee eee rere er ee 398.16 
- Lincoln, Neb., 284.61 4,092.77 


San Francisco. 
Archdiocese of San Francisco, Cal.,..... 2,582.00 
Diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles,. . 512.00 
e Sacramento, Cal., 400.00 
- Salt Lake City, Utah, 91.00 
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Milwaukee. 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis.,....... 
Diocese of Green Bay, Wis.,.......... 
s Marquette, Mich., 


St. Louis. 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo.,......... 
Diocese of Kansas City, Mo.,.......... 
i Ce 
ies Concordia, Kans., 
sis a I, ig ak cen vnicwee 


St. Paul. 
Archdiocese of St. Paul, Minn.,........ 
Diocese of St. Cloud, Minn.,.......... 
- Fargo, N. Dakota, 


New Orleans. 
Archdiocese of New Orleans, La.,....... 
Diocese of Mobile, Ala., 

PF Galveston, Tex., 
Vieariate-Apostolic of Indian Territory, 
Diocese of San Antonio, Tex.,......... 

rs PE ost view awe 
Vicariate-Apostolic of Brownsville, Tex., 


Oregon. 
Archdiocese of Oregon City, Ore.,...... 
Diocese of Nesqually, Wash., 
i Boise City, Idaho, 
- Helena, Mont., 
= Baker Oily, Ore. 206 0cccccs 


Santa Fe. 
Diocese of Denver, Colo.,............. 


The above represents the following: 
Archdioceses, 
Dioceses, 
Vicariates, 
Total heard from 


Endowments. 
Mr. Timothy Riordan, Baltimore, Md., 


1 
1 


1 


2 


996.62 
041.25 
486.70 


028.13 
521.00 
373.00 
209.51 
207.00 


000.00 
200.00 
150.00 


951.27 
358.62 
244.73 
112.47 
112.00 
104.70 

51.00 


200.00 
191.25 
99.12 
07.25 


_ 30.00 


quest, for Scholarships Caldwell Hall,... $16,590.01 


2,838.64 


577.62 


290.00 
$100,455.39 
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Rev. Anthony H. Walburg, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
towards endowment Chair of German Lan- 
guage and Literature, 10,000.00 
Rev. Joseph Brennan, Sharon, Pa., bequest, 
for Scholarship, Diocese of Erie, 5,000.00 
Mrs. Eliza P. Dean, Boston, Mass., towards 
Archbishop Williams’ Chair, 100.00 $31,690.01 
The Bishops’ Guarantee Fund. 
His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons,..... $1,000.00 
Most Rev. Patrick W. Riordan, D.D.,....... 2,000.00 
Most Rev. John J. Williams, D.D.,......... 1,000.00 
Most Rev. Patrick J. Ryan, D.D.,.......... 1,000.00 
Most Rev. John J. Keane, D.D.,............ 1,000.00 
Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding, D.D.,.......... 1,000.00 
Rt. Rev. Matthew Harkins, D.D.,.......... 1,000.00 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D.,..... 1,000.00 
Rt. Rev. Michael Tierney, D.D.,........... 1,000.00 
Rt. Rev. Dennis M. Bradley, D.D.,......... 500.00 
Rt. Rev. Michael J. Hoban, D.D.,.......... 200.00 
Rt. Rev. Camillus P. Maes, D.D.,.......... 100.00 $10,800.00 


Guarantee Fund for General Expenses. 
The Misses Jenkins, Baltimore, Md.,......... $200.00 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Sullivan, Providence, 

Mh 40s ede te btmAewns Nena eneeeaeh 200.00 
Rt. Rev. F. J. O’Reilly, D.D., Peoria, Ill,.... 100.00 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Jos. F. Mooney, D.D., New York, 

N. ¥. 100.60 
Rev. P. F. MeSweeney, New York, N. Y.,..... 100.00 
Rev. Hugh O’Gara McShane, Chicago, Ill... 100.00 
Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, Brooklyn, N. Y.,.... 100.00 
Mrs. C. L. Bonaparte, Baltimore, Md.,....... 100.00 
Hon. W. Burke Cockran, New York, N. Y.,.. 100.00 
Mr. Michael Jenkins, Baltimore, Md.,........ 100.00 
Mr. John Quinn, New York, N. Y.,.......... 74.00 
Rev. Gerald P. Coghlan, Philadelphia, Pa.,... 50.00 
Rev. C. H. Jeannotte, North Adams, Mass.,... 50.00 
Rev. D. J. Riordan, Chicago, IIl., 50.00 
Rev. John T. Sheehan, Ware, Mass.,......... 40.00 
Rev. D. A. Cunnion, New York, N. Y.,....... 25.00 
Rev. W. C. Currie, Philadelphia, Pa.,........ 25.00 
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Rev. Thomas Finn, Rochelle, Ill.,............ 25.00 
Rev. Joseph P. Monville, Philadelphia, Pa.,... 25.00 
Rev. L. A. Deering, Carlisle, Pa.,........... 20.00 
Rev. N. Nageleisen, New York, N. Y.,........ 20.00 
Rev. John T. Mullen, Boston, Mass.,......... 20.00 
Rev. T. F. Doran, Providence, R. I.,......... 20.00 
Rev. James V. Hanrahan, Milford, Mass.,..... 20.00 
Rev. C. A. Sullivan, Worcester, Mass.,....... 10.00 1,674.00 


Bequests and Donations. 
Most Rev. F. X. Katzer, D.D., Milwaukee, Wis., bequest, $1,800.00 


Mr. John Gallagher, Chicago, Ill., bequest, balance,...... 750.00 
Mr. J. A. Patterson, Hatchicouchee, Ala., donation,..... 10.00 
ee ee NE, I ie on Si eees sisesew ceasews 2.00 
Mr. Schmidt, Kent, Tex., donation,................e00. 1.00 
Mr. H. H. Buse, Cincinnati, Ohio, donation,........... 1.00 

$147,183.40 


With these moneys have been paid the deficit of last year, 
and also $68,743.24 of indebtedness, leaving at present no 
floating debts of any kind, and only the funded debt of $160,- 
000.00 held by the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New Jersey. 

Since the 1st of April, 1904, $100,000 have been invested. 
Of this amount $50,000 were received from the Knights of 
Columbus, April 13, 1904, and the other $50,000 were received 
during the year from different sources. 


Subsequent to the printing of the Rector’s circular, collec- 
tions were received as follows: 


ee ree ee essa peed new enaneks $2,300.00 
Ee I Sieh ko ite dat alah egies wean ee WAL 310.00 
eS DR A OININ iat cea ects te isis po a erate em te aie ila 473.87 


AOS TE eee CSCC ee $103,539.26 
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UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees.—The Trustees of the University 
held their regular annual meeting on Wednesday, April 13. 


Gift of a Bust of Archbishop Williams.—On Wednesday, April 27, 
in the presence of the assembled faculties and students, a marble bust 
of the Most Rev. John Joseph Williams, Archbishop of Boston, was 
presented to the University in the name of the clergy of that Arch- 
diocese. The bust is the work of the distinguished Boston sculptor, 
Mr. Samuel Kitson. There were present as representatives of the 
elergy: Rt. Rev. Mgr. Byrne, V.G., Rev. Michael Ronan, Rev. R. J. 
Johnson, Rev. Richard Nagle and Rev. William H. Fitzpatrick. The 
presentation speech was made by Mgr. Byrne and was responded to 
by the Right Rev. Rector of the University. 


The Universities of the Netherlands.—The University has received 
notice through Mr. Adee, Second Assistant Secretary of State, that 
the certificate of Bachelor of Arts granted by the Catholic University 
of America, will be recognized by admitting the holders thereof to 
study in the universities of the Netherlands. 


The Mary Crowley Johnson Theological Scholarship.—Mr. Edward 
Johnson of Watertown, Wisconsin, has given the University the sum 
of $5,000, to found a theological Scholarship for the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee. It is to be known, in memory of his deceased wife, as 
the Mary Crowley Johnson Scholarship. For this generous action 
the University hereby returns its sincere thanks to Mr. Johnson, and 
assures him that the memory of his beloved wife will always be 
held in special honor by us, also that the holder of the scholarship 
will ever consider it his duty to remember at the altar of God the 
soul to which he owes the superior opportunities that he is enjoying. 


Gift of $1000 from Mr. John D. Crimmins.—The University ac- 
knowledges with gratitude the gift of $1,000 from Mr. John D. Crim- 
mins, of New York City. This contribution was sent through his 
Grace, Archbishop Farley, and was meant as a thank-offering to the 
Almighty for His goodness to the donor. May the Giver of all good 
gifts prolong for many years the life of our generous benefactor! 


Gift to the University.—The University acknowledges with grati- 
tude the gift of five hundred dollars from Madame Ellen Cannon 
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of Council Bluffs, Ia., in memory of Rev. M. T. Schiffmacher, late of 
Neola, Ia.; also of the sum of four hundred and twenty-four dollars 
and sixty-two cents from the estate of the late Mr. Bryan Lawrence, 
of New York City. 


Gift of a Very Rare Book.— Among other useful books, Rev. Arthur 
M. Clark has presented to the Historical Academy a very valuable 
and rare work written by the famous descendent of the Ineas, 
Garcilasso de la Vega. It is the oldest account of the discovery of 
the immense southern territory long known as Florida. The full 
title is as follows: La Florida del Ynea, Historia del Adelantado 
Hernando de Soto, Governador y capitain general del Reyno de 
Florida, y de otroos heroicos cavalleres Espafioles e Indios, eserita por 
el Ynea Garcilasso de la Vega, capitain de su Magestad, natural de 
la gran ciudad del Cuzco, cabeca de los Reynos y provincias del Peru, 
Dirigida al serenissimo principe, Duque de Bragang¢a, ete. Con 
licencia de la santa Inquisicion, En Lisbona, Impresso par Pedro 
Crasbeeck Afio 1605. 


Gifts to the Library.—Mr. Thomas Griffin of Washington, D. C., 
has presented the Library with the following books: 

Official Reeords of the Union and Confederate Armies in the War 
of the Rebellion, 135 volumes with maps. 

Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War 
of the Rebellion, 17 volumes, complete. 

The Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, 4 volumes with maps. 


Lectures and Papers by Professors.—Dr. Albert F. Zahm read a 
paper on ‘‘Surface Friction of the Air at speeds below forty feet a 
second’’ before the National Academy of Sciences, on April 21, 1904. 
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